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Symbolism of Light in Preaching 


By WiLx1aM CarROL_t, S.J. 


I. Attributes of God 


In the November issue of the Homr- 
LETIC, I traced briefly the develop- 
ment of Christian symbolism in preach- 
ing from St. Augustine to the theolo- 
gians of the high Middle Ages, Hugh 
of St. Victor and St. Bonaventure. 
As the source of this symbolism, I 
pointed out two ‘‘books’” which bear 
the titles Creatura et Scriptura. ‘‘God 
has given us a book to use in the de- 
velopment of our sermons—His uni- 
verse,’ writes Bonaventure in his 
treatise on preaching; “‘all its pages 
will teach us and lead our thoughts 
across the world to God.’”’ The visible 
world in which we live is ‘‘God’s 
handwriting,’ Hugh of St. Victor re- 
minds us, and if we study the letters 
closely enough we shall discover un- 
suspected depths of meaning, for every 
creature is a sign of God’s choice, de- 
signed to acquaint us with His per- 
fections and the profound spiritual 
mysteries of His workmanship. But 
in our interpretation of the book of 
nature, we do not have to resort to 
guesswork. God has graciously given 
us Scriptura, an inspired commentary 
on the world around us. In the light 
of the Bible, the Fathers and medieval 


preachers looked everywhere for moral 
and educational lessons—in jewels, 
flowers and animals. They accepted 
the exultant song of the boys in the 
fiery furnace as an invitation to learn 
more and more about God from all 
His creatures: Benedicite, omnia opera 
Domini, Domino. 

In the vast literature of patristic 
and medieval symbolism, I suggest, we 
may find important hints and direc- 
tions whose value is more catechetical, 
perhaps, than homiletic. This sug- 
gestion I have tested in the following 
pages by a limited study of the appeal- 
ing symbolism of light. 


**Benedicite lux et tenebrae Domino” 


One of the least material of all crea- 
tures, light is not only an apt symbol 
of God's perfections; it is a symbol 
with a divine guarantee. Quoniam 
Deus lux est (I John, i. 5). Reassured 
by this biblical testimony, the Fathers 
and medieval preachers analyzed 


1 For St. Thomas Aquinas’ discussion of 
the symbolism of light under the aspect of 
exemplary causality, see his commentary on 
Dionysius’ Liber de Divinis Nominibus, IV, 
3-4 (Opera Omnia, ed. Fretté-Maré, Paris 
1889, Vol. XXI, pp. 433-439). 
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the many properties of light in their 
search for symbols of the divine attri- 
butes. In every observable form and 
phenomenon of light they expected to 
find some spiritual significance—in 
sunbeam, moonlight and _ starlight; 
in white light or light refracted in the 
spectrum of the rainbow; in light- 
ning flash, firelight and candlelight; 
at dawn, noonday and dusk. ‘Light 
seems to hold all things together; 
it seems to be at the top of everything,” 
preached Bonaventure on the Birthday 
of St. John the Baptist, ‘‘light to the 
gentiles.”” Some of the most pro- 
found truths of our Faith were ex- 
plained in the attractive language of 
light—for example, the sanctity and 
transcendent goodness of God, the 
eternal generation of God from God 
(Light from Light), the mystery of 
Mater Inviolata, the operation of sanc- 
tifying grace within our souls. 

Personalities, too, were symbolized 
by light in its most concentrated 
forms of sun, moon and stars. Christ 
Our Lord is the Sol Justitiz of Mal- 
achy’s prophesy; Our Lady is the 
Dawn before the glorious sunrise of 
the Incarnation. The Church is rep- 
resented as the Moon, radiant with 
the reflected splendor of the Son of 
God. The Apostles are like the 
planets, wheeling through the sky, 
tireless, never falling or swerving from 
their appointed course. The Saints 
are stars gleaming deep in the firma- 
ment, too numerous to count, but al- 
ways easy to find and to observe. 


An Objection Anticipated 


At the outset, it may be well to 
anticipate an objection against the 
non-scientific outlook and language of 
these sermons. Because the Fathers 
based their astronomy on Ptolemaic 
physics, it never occurred to them that 


the sun did not revolve daily around 
the earth, or that the earth was any 
other shape than a platter. St. Au- 
gustine was not sure whether or not the 
moon was self-luminous, or the planets 
and stars animated bodies. Yet, it is 
not special pleading to say that these 
uncertainties about the planetary sys- 
tem need not destroy the symbolism 
of light to the extent that it is based on 
phenomena observed without the aid 
of telescopes or astronomical mirrors. 
Surely, for many of the natural phe- 
nomena of light we may claim the 
truth of apparentiex sensuum, which 
the modern exegete applies to the 
biblical language of sunrise and sunset. 

St. Augustine’s attitude towards 
the theories of the moon in his own 
day may be accepted as the norm 
which the Fathers followed in their 
writing and preaching. Maybe the 
moon’s light is not its own, maybe it is 
always half-luminous and _ half-dark, 
Augustine’ speculates; in either case, 
the moon is a suitable symbol of the 
Church. If the moon is not self- 
luminous, but bathed in the borrowed 
splendor of the sun, then it is clearly a 
symbol of the Church which is radiant 
with the light of Christ, the Sun of 
Justice.* If, however, the moon is a 
revolving disc, always partially lit, 
partially dark, then it is still a symbol 
of the Church which, in alternate days 
of peace and persecution, shows itself 
before the world as a light shining in 
darkness or turns itself away from the 
earth towards the other side of the 
heavens, resplendent before God alone. 
St. Augustine will not be shaken in his 
certainty that the moon is somehow 
symbolic. Whatever theory you may 

2 Ennar. in Ps. x. 3 (Migne, Patres Latini, 
Vol. XXXVI, col. 132-133). 

3 This theory prevailed in St. Ambrose and 


St. Jerome, and was accepted as certain by 
the medieval preachers. 
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hold about the source of moonlight, 
he writes in a parting remark, this 
much is clear to anyone’s eyes: the 
phenomenon of the lunar eclipse, fol- 
lowed by a full moon, is a sure sign of 
our resurrection to come. 


“T have neither the desire nor the 
time nor the ability to busy myself 
with these problems. They are 
more bothersome than profitable. 
It is enough to look at the moon with 
ordinary eyes to observe its alter- 
nate waxing, fullness and waning. 
If the moon wanes only to be re- 
newed, then to the untrained eye it 
is a symbol of the Church in which 
we believe in the resurrection of the 
dead.’’4 


The Omnipresence of God 


The properties of light which the 
Fathers and medieval preachers ex- 
ploited for their illustrations were 
what we might call the popular or sur- 
face features of light—its everywhere- 
ness, speed, beauty, inviolateness, me- 
dicinal and cleansing powers. For 
example, St. Augustine, in a sermon 
on St. John’s Prologue, draws an anal- 
ogy between the apparently limit- 
less reaches of sunlight and the omni- 
presence of the Word of God. Three 
differences, however, are called to our 
attention: (1) the sun at any given 
moment is always at a fixed point in 
the firmament, whereas the Son of 
God is everywhere in His totality; 
(2) there are limits to the penetra- 
bility of sunlight, but there are no bar- 
riers to the infiltration of the Word of 
God; (3) there is no sunset for the 
Word of God, no night-time when He 
ever disappears beneath the earth. 


“Behold the sunlight! It streams 
forth to brighten the earth; it un- 
folds the day before us; it gives 
shape to everything; it distinguishes 
colors for us. A magnificent gift 


* Loc. cit. 


from God!... If the sun is beauti- 
ful, how far more beautiful is the 
sun’s Maker! Yet, notice this dif- 
ference, brethren. The sun may 
scatter its beams over the whole 
earth, . . . it may pour its light 
through windows, but can it pass 
through walls? Everything is open 
to the Word of God; nothing is 
hidden from Him. 

“Notice still another difference. . . 
When the sun is in the east, it is 
not in the west. Although the light 
streaming from the sun may reach 
to the farthest outposts of the west, 
still the sun itself is not there. But 
when the Word of God is in the 
east, He is in the west at the same 
time. He never disappears beneath 
the earth.... He is totally every- 
where.’’® 


St. Ignatius Loyola, in his contem- 
plation for obtaining divine love, asks 
us to consider how God’s goodness is 
poured down upon us sicut radii a sole. 
The image is one familiar to the Fa- 
thers, who see in the slant of the sun- 
beams a reminder that “every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, coming down from.the Father 
of Lights, with whom there is no 
change, nor shadow of alteration” 
(St. James, i. 17). 

Again, the indefectibility of light is 
an apt illustration of God’s unfailing 
goodness. ‘I made that in the heav- 
ens there should rise light that never 
faileth’’ (Ecclus., xxiv. 6). Even as 
sunlight, streaming down from its 
heavenly source, diffuses itself every- 
where with no apparent diminution 
of the sun, so God is constantly giving 
Himself to us without any loss of His 
own limitless perfection. However 
incessantly the sunbeams may beat 
down upon us, however far they may 
radiate their light and warmth, there 
is never any question of the sun burn- 





5 Sermo cxx, 2 (Migne, Vol. XXXVIII, 
col. 676-7). 
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ing itself out. Neither will God ever 
fail us—quoniam inextingutbile est lu- 
men illius (Wisdom, vii. 10). Thus, 
the Scholastic axiom, Bonum est dif- 
fusivum sui, is vividly illustrated by 
sunlight, a symbol of the outpouring 
of God’s goodness, of His sheer lar- 
gesse. Like sunlight, it is God’s na- 
ture always to give and not to receive. 
In this imagery there are further inti- 
mations of the universal love and 
providence of Our Father in heaven 
“‘who takes His sun to rise on the good 
and the evil’ (Matthew, v. 45). 


**Tucem inhabitat inaccessibilem’”’ 


Our inability to see God in this life 
is compared by St. Bonaventure to 
our eye’s incapacity to look directly 
at the blazing sun.6 We may best 
admire the power and beauty of sun- 
light in its suffusion over the earth, 
giving form and lustre to all things; 
but we are blinded when we lift our 
eyes to the source of sunlight. Like- 
wise, in this life we may see God only 
in His creatures, never face to face. 
At times we may be dazzled by the 
contemplation of Christ who is now in 
His glory: ‘‘King of kings and Lord of 
lords, who alone has immortality and 
dwells in light inaccessible’ (I Tim., 
vi. 15-16). But we may always study 
His perfections as they are communi- 
cated to His members, to His Blessed 
Mother and to the Saints. 

This feature of sunlight—perceptible 
in its radiation, but inaccessible at its 
source—St. John of the Cross applies 
to the mystical contemplation of God. 


“Thus, the more clear the light, 
the more does it blind the eyes of the 
owl; and the stronger the sun’s 
rays, the more it blinds the visual 


6 Sermones de sanctis, xxxi, ascribed to 
Bonaventure in the Paris edition of his works 
(ed. Peltier, 1868), Vol. XIII, p. 567. 


organs, overcoming them by reason 
of their weakness and depriving 
them of the power of seeing. So, 
the divine light of contemplation, 
when it beats,on the soul not yet 
perfectly enlightened, causes spir- 
itual darkness, because it not only 
surpasses its strength, but because 
it blinds it and deprives it of its 
natural perceptions.’’” 


Comparable to the eye-ache and blind- 
ness which follow upon our efforts to 
stare at the sun is the “dark night of 
extreme spiritual pain,’’ when our 
souls, turning from creatures towards 
God, are blinded by His ‘Weiniita 
light (II, ix, 13). 


“‘The truth is that, the nearer the 
soul comes to Him, it perceives that 
darkness is greater and deeper be- 
cause of its own weakness; thus, the 
nearer the sun, the greater the dark- 
ness and distress wrought by its 
great brightness, because our eyes 
are weak, imperfect and defective. 
Hence it is that the spiritual light 
of God is so immeasurable, so far 
above the understanding, that, when 
it comes near to the latter, it dims 
and blinds it.’’® 


The Sanctity of God 


The inviolable holiness of God St. 
Augustine illustrates by the startling 
picture of a man walking through a 
sewer with a torchlight in his hand. 


“The divine being touches every- 
thing on all sides, and yet God is 
never soiled by contact. There is no 
reason to be astonished at this. 
Look at light, streaming down from 
the heavens. See how it diffuses it- 
self everywhere. Light may touch 
dirty objects without being black- 
ened by its touch. 

“This is true not only of sunlight 
but of torchlight. If a man walks 
through a sewer with a torch in his 


™ “The Dark Night of the Soul,” II, v, 3 
(trans. by Rev. B. Zimmerman, O.C.D., Lon- 
don, 1924; 5th edition, p. 84). 

8 Op. cit., II, xvi, 12 (pp. 152-153). 
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hand, he will be defiled by every 
thing he touches, but the torch he is 
carrying will cast a golden glow 
over everything and will never pick 
up a speck of dirt. God has given 
this power to material light. He 
is true, unfailing Light. He shines 
everywhere without being soiled. 
God touches whatever He wants to, 
He cleanses whatever He wants to.’’? 


Against the Manicheans, St. Leo 


the Great defends the inviolability of 


Christ’s divinity during the hypostatic 
union by an analogy with the invio- 
lateness of light-rays. “It is un- 
worthy,” the Manichean objection 
was phrased,” “‘to believe that God 
could be shut up in a woman’s womb, 
that He could submit His majesty to 
this insult.” Pope St. Leo retorts: 
“Sunlight is not soiled by contact with 
anything, however unclean. Muddy 
waters do not stain the sunbeams that 
gleam in them. How, then, can the 
eternal and immaterial Light be de- 
filed by any touch?’ We recognize 
here the force of an a fortiori argu- 
ment, for Christ was born of a Virgin 
Mother in whom there was no spot of 
sin. 

The mystery of Our Lady’s title, 
Mater Inviolata, is clarified by com- 
parison with inviolate starlight in the 
charming medieval Sequence for 
Christmas, Lxtabundus: 


Sicut sidus radium, 
Profert Virgo Filium 
Pari forma: 


Neque sidus radio 
Neque Mater Filio 
Fit corrupta. 


This theme is hinted at in the Preface 
for Our Lady’s feasts—‘‘et virginitatis 
gloria permanente, lumen eternum 


®§ Sermo xix, 3 (ed. Caillau, Paris, 1842, 
Vol. XXII, p. 261). 

0 Sermo xxxiv., 4 (Migne, Vol. LIV, col. 
248). 


mundo effudit, Jesum Christum, Do- 
minum Nostrum.” And again, in a 
Christmas sermon, St. Bonaventure 
sustains the comparison with an allu- 
sion to the stained glass windows of a 
cathedral: 


“Even as the brightness of light 
passes through glass without break- 
ing it, so Christ who is the brightness 
of His Father’s glory was born of an 
inviolate Mother. She is like the 
city of which St. John speaks—‘pure 
gold, like to clear glass’ (Apoc., xxi. 
18). 

“Not only does light pass through 
glass without breaking it, but in pass- 
ing through it clothes itself in 
color. Thus, the Son of God took 
from His Mother a flesh that was 
radiantly pure and a color surpassing 
in beauty all the colors of the world 
—‘not to be compared with the 
dyed colors of India, or with the 
most precious stone sardonyx or the 
sapphire’ ’’ (Job, xxviii. 16)." 


In a sermon on the Birthday of St. 
John the Baptist, Bonaventure em- 
ploys the symbolism of inviolate light- 
rays to describe the sinlessness of St. 
John, “‘light to the gentiles,” and, in- 
directly, the sanctity of every soul in 
the state of grace. Light is strong, 
Bonaventure preaches: it cannot be 
broken or chopped into pieces—you 
can’t break a sunbeam or cut it in 
half!!* Light is clean: the sun may 
shine all day in a mud-puddle and 
stay fresh and pure. Purity of soul 
and body, strength and ‘“unbreak- 
ableness”’ of will are the virtues which 
St. John possessed to the full, and 
they are the virtues which all Christians 
receive from God’s grace, itself a par- 
ticipation in the sinlessness of a thrice- 
holy God. “Whoever is born of God 


11 In Nativ. Domini, Sermo i (Paris edition, 
Vol. XIII, p. 44). : 
12 Sermones de sanctis, xxxt. 
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does not commit sin; because His seed 
abides in him and he cannot sin, be- 
cause he is born of God”’ (I John, iii. 
9). 


Lumen de Lumine 


Against the Arians, Saints Augus- 
tine, Leo and Hilary of Poitiers make 
use of light to defend certain aspects 
of Trinitarian dogma. Christ is the 
Light of the world, whose co-eternity 
with the Father St. Leo explains by 
the natural phenomenon of light co- 
existent with its brightness (splendor). 
“Brightness is not an after-glow of 
light,’’ Pope Leo preaches in a Christ- 
mas sermon; ‘“‘light is never in want 
of brightness. It is as natural for 
light to be always gleaming as it is for 
light to be always existing.”'* Al- 
though the Son of God was forever 
resplendent with His Father’s glory, 
before the Incarnation the world was 
so overshadowed by sin that His ma- 
jesty could not be perceived. The 
birth of Christ was like the sunrise, 
the sudden disclosure of God’s splen- 
dor which burst upon the world at 
Bethlehem. ‘The people that walked 
in darkness have seen a great light: 
to them that dwelt in the region of the 
shadow of death, light is risen” 
(Isaias, ix. 1-2). 

“Show me fire without brightness,”’ 
was the challenge St. Augustine hurled 
at the Arians,’ “‘and I will believe the 
Father is without Son.”’ Preaching on 
Wisdom, vii. 26 (‘the brightness of 
eternal light, and the unspotted mirror 
of God’s majesty’), Augustine defies 
the heretics to show any contradiction 
in the mystery of Christ coéxistent with 
God the Father. Fire and flame, he 


13 Sermo xxv, 3 (Migne, Vol. LIV, col. 210). 

14 Sermo cxvit, 11 (Migne, Vol. XX XVIII, 
col. 667); cfr. St. Hilary of Poitiers, De Trini- 
tate, VII, 29. 


argues, arise together, although we 
know that fire is the source of the 
flame. The flame is a form which fire 
assumes proceeding from, yet in a 
sense inseparable from, its source. 
Thus, the Son of God eternally pro- 
ceeds from the Father, coéxistent yet 
different—not in nature but in Person. 

At greater length, St. Hilary of 
Poitiers defends the symbolism of 


‘Light from Light against unorthodox 


interpretations that this phrase sig- 
nifies ‘“‘a lamp with two flames,” or 
“a symmetrical pair of flames, fed by 
the oil supply in one dish,” or 
“a wick burning at both ends.” 
Such explanations, he writes,” are 
heretical illusions about the true 
unity of nature in the Father and the 
Son. The divine nature is not some- 
thing separate from either Person, 
“like the oil in a lamp, distinct from 
the two flames.’’ Neither is the di- 
vine nature “like a wick, burning at 
both ends, distinct from the two 
flames, yet feeding them and connect- 
ing them together.” 


“This is the profession of true 
faith: God is born from God as 
light from light which pours itself 
forth without self-diminution; it 
gives what it has and yet retains 
what it gawe.... He that was born 
has neither another source nor an- 
other nature, but the Two are One. 

The bond of union is not like 
that of two flames, two wicks of one 
lamp, something outside themselves. 
The birth of the Only-Begotten Son 
from God is not a prolongation in 
space, but a procreation; it is not 
like a string of lights, but Light from 
Light. For the unity of light with 
light is a unity of nature... .’’* 


Christ Our Lord, eternal and coéxis- 





Pe Trinitate, VI, 12 (Migne, Vol. X, col. 
16 Tbid., col. 166-167. 
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tent with His Father, sharing one and 
the same nature, is the candor lucis 
aeterne of Wisdom (vii. 26) and the 
splendor gloriz of St. Paul (Heb., i. 3), 
imagery familiar to us not only in the 
Creed’s Lumen de Lumine but in the 
Ambrosian hymns of Lauds for Mon- 
day (autumnalis) : 


Splendor paterne glorize 
De luce lucem proferens, 
Lux lucis et fons luminis 
Diem dies illuminans. 


And for Tuesday’s Matins: 


Consors paterni luminis 
Lux ipse lucis. ... 


(To be continued) 











Sermons on Sin 


By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


One episode in Hamlet might serve 
as a blood-chilling sermon on ‘‘sin.”’ 
The King, ‘‘that incestuous, that adul- 
terate beast,’ is kneeling in prayer, 
seeking Heaven’s pardon for the cursed 
crime of murdering his own brother, 
Hamlet’s father. Brooding Hamlet 
comes upon him suddenly: this is his 
moment to strike—the long-sought- 
after, bitter-sweet moment for re- 
venge. But he remembers that his 
father was killed unshriven, with all 
his sins full-blown, and here is the 
lecherous King purging his own soul. 
No—he decides to wait till the King 
is raging, lusting or drunk-asleep: 
then he will kill so “‘that his soul may 
be as damn’d and black as Hell, 
whereto it goes.” 

To anyone with a sense of the super- 
natural, this flickering, frightful mo- 
ment lights up the pitchy caverns of 
the human will at the moment of sin. 
Hamlet’s, hate is satanic, cunning, 
cold, brutal. It gives us at least a 
shadowy notion of the malice that 
underlies all human guilt. But like 
every sermon that has ever been 
preached against sin, it is inadequate 
to the demands of the subject. No 
preacher can hope to sketch more than 
a thin and stinted outline of the mon- 
strous iniquity. 

The difficulty arises from the fact 
that sin is immaterial, incorporeal. 
It is so hard to color a picture or form 
an idea of that which has no shape or 
color. Philosophers and theologians 
may do it for an audience of trained 
minds, but the preacher speaks to 


men and women whose mental hori- 
zon is confined to concrete things— 
things they work with, things they see 
and taste and handle, things they see in 
pictures in the tabloids or on the 
screen. To a large part of the Sunday 
congregation abstractions are as un- 
real as the ghosts of Hallowe’en. 

The same difficulty is found in other 
religious topics, but in sermons on sin 
it has many perplexing phases. For 
instance, the abstract idea of sin is 
not an idea of something positive but 
an idea of the privation of a due per- 
fection; it is a nothing where some- 
thing should be, like a hole in the 
ground. And if a preacher dwells very 
long on this, the hearer goes home as 
puzzled as the little boy who hears the 
song: ‘“‘The little man who wasn’t 
there, he wasn’t there again to-day.” 
Again there is the danger of discussing 
material sin one moment and formal 
sin the next, like twin devils; whereas 
material sin sleeps quietly until the 
witch of malice bedevils it. 


Emotional Approach to Sin 


The ordinary approach to the prob- 
lem of sin in sermons is by way of the 
emotions. By this I do not mean that 
most Catholic preachers ignore the- 
ology in these sermons, but rather that 
they infuse an emotional color and 
tone into the doctrinal framework of 
the talk, resulting in a predominantly 
emotional effect. Shrug your shoul- 
ders and shake your head or give it the 
evil eye: it remains the best apparent 
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remedy for a pathetic condition, the 
mental lethargy of the average audi- 
ence. Present an exquisitely dove- 
tailed theological proof of the malice 
of sin; before you have finished, you 
will find hundreds of soulful eyes gaz- 
ing cowishly at the stained-glass Saints 
or the hair-raising haircut on the altar- 
boy. But a warm appeal to love and 
loyalty or an ominous prediction of the 
penalties of sin will oftentimes catch 
their interest and bring them to Con- 
fession. 

Always, however, the emotional 
touch must be in good taste. First 
in the list of offenders is the arrantly 
dishonest horror sermon. 


“Look at that creature in the hos- 
pital bed. Two burning spots on 
his countenance show the fever that 
rages within. Note his wasted 
limbs, his short, painful breaths. 
Death has him by the throat. Look 
now at the crushed body of this 
drunkard in the ambulance: he 
shrieks and cries as the red blood 
runs out of his broken head. Now 
let us go to the State asylum: look at 
that driveling idiot behind the bars, 
rolling like a pig, etc.” 


Such farcical melodrama is not only 
absurd but dishonest as well: it im- 
plies that all physical suffering is the 
result of personal sin. In the case of a 
man blind from birth, Our Lord said 
to the Rabbis: ‘‘Neither has this man 
sinned, nor his parents, but the works 
of God were to be made manifest in 
him.” 

Secondly, any gruesome details, 
whether nauseous or terrifying, should 
not be inflicted upon an innocent au- 
dience. If it is advisable to refer to 
certain specific examples of sin, it is 
unnecessary to paint the shocking 
details. No need to tell how the vic- 
tim’s body has been slashed here and 
hacked there. We can allude to the 


sixty murders of the French Blue- 
beard without turning any stomach: 
we can tell of the atrocious Nazi fu- 
neral pyres without causing anyone to 
smell burning flesh. 

Emotionally powerful are specific 
examples of sin and comparisons be. 
tween sin and ghastly physical cor- 
ruption or evil. They must, of course, 
be judiciously used, and they can 
serve admirably to stir up the imagi- 
nation of the listless. Especially of 
those Catholics who consider sin as so 
much necessary “wild oats,’’ or as 
mistakes in judgment or mental dis- 
orientation. The modern Red Cross 
owes its origin to a small booklet pub- 
lished in 1862 by Henri Dunant. 
The “Souvenir of Solferino’”’ gave a 
shocking account of the distress of the 
wounded in the war in Italy. It 
pierced the heart of a passive world 
and kindled its sympathy. Likewise, 
the stolid conscience of many a Catho- 
lic can be affected by carefully 
handled comparisons between sin and 
earthquakes, fires, battles, paralysis, 
cancer, wounds. 

In addition to descriptions of the 
inner horror and corruption of sin, it 
is well to show the effects of sin. Has 
there ever been a sermon on sin that 
neglected the fact that sin crucified 
Christ? St. Paul says of sinners: 
“They crucify again for themselves the 
Son of God and make Him a mockery” 
(Heb., vi. 6). This lends itself not 
only to appeals for pity but also to 
purposes of drama: the scene on Cal- 
vary; the soldiers, Jews and rabble; 
the sneers, jeers and blasphemy. We 
imagine Christ looking down and see- 
ing faces you and I know so well—your 
face and mine. I was behind the sol- 
dier that drove the nails; you were in 
the crowd that flung the taunts and 
curses. 
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Another effect of sin is that it de- 
stroys the divine plan for the sinner. 
God’s personal providence in the life 
of a Christian devises a delicately bal- 
anced system of graces. As surely as 
there is order in the maze of telephone 
wires under a large city, so is there pur- 
pose, plan and unity in the seeming 
“heads or tails’ luck of a man’s life. 
But mortal sin is a bomb that blasts 
the whole system to bits. It ruins 
everything. Nothing counts—all your 
good deeds or prayers—until God by a 
miracle of mercy restores you to His 
friendship and pieces together your 
broken life. 

Other effects upon the sinner must 
not be overlooked. He loses the treas- 
ure of sanctifying grace; loses also the 
right to heaven. Such a bad bargain! 
For a trifle, perhaps a kiss or a drink, 
to give up the friendship and pres- 
ence of God! The martyrs down the 
centuries valued their treasure so 
highly that they held on to it doggedly 
in the face of death. It is not many 
years since the Irish had to live like 
hunted animals for the Faith; even 
to-day how many Catholics in the oc- 
cupied countries could buy their free- 
dom at the price of a sin! What a 
strange sense of values in the sinners— 
to exchange for a trifle what Christians 
have refused to surrender at the bayo- 
net-point! " 

Not only the bargain element of sin 
but the risk as well should be con- 
sidered in a sermon. The false se- 
curity of the sinner should be dis- 
turbed. With simple minds especially 
there is the feeling: ‘‘I have sinned— 
yet nothing has happened.” They 
can be made to see how big a lead they 
are taking off the base. Maybe the 
hand of tragedy will touch them with- 
out any warning; maybe they will 
harden in sin and never have the cour- 


age to repent. Father Walter Elliott 
used to tell of a botanist who risked 
his life by climbing a mountain, then 
crawling out on a cliff and hanging 
from it in order to get a new species of 
flower. The parallel is obvious: the 
sinner hangs over the pit of hell to 
pick the flowers of passion. The prize 
is not worth the risk. 

Another result of sin that can be 
used to dissuade and deter the sinner 
is the sting of remorse. A man commits 
a sin: it is unseen and unknown by 
the people about him; yet, something 
stings him and a voice whispers in 
bitterness. Maybe he will escape into 
the press of business or art or litera- 
ture; or less nobly into drink and 
sex. But eventually in the quiet hours 
remorse will catch up and scorch his 
soul. The Book of Proverbs tells how 
the wicked man flees, though no one 
pursues him. Remorse is as inevitable 
in the soul as pain in the body. Each 
is a danger signal; each is a call for 
help that cuts and stabs and stings. 


Theological Approach to Sin 


It would be quite wrong to assume 
that nothing can be said in support of 
what might be called the theological 
approach to sin in sermons. No doubt 
the emotional appeal bears fruit of 
sorrow at the moment: but who can 
tell how firm and lasting it is? This 
type of contrition and hatred of sin is 
instigated by the imagination. It may 
divert the Christian from the occa- 
sions of sin, but it may also prove 
rather feeble on the actual scene of 
temptation when the imagination is 
lured by the prospect of pleasure. 
Then only a firm, adamant will can 
win out. 

Moreover, there is also the serious 
danger of giving young minds the im- 
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pression that religion is emotion. 
Dear old maiden aunts will probably 
never read anything more daring than 
novena booklets, but imagine the 
plight of a Catholic boy who has been 
weaned on sentimental notions of sin. 
He will meet with a book of Dewey or 
Durant, or a clever current novelist, 
and the result will be tragic. 

The so-called theological approach 
has, therefore, this advantage, that it 
concentrates attention on the réle of 
the will in sinful acts. It never loses 
sight of the awful responsibility of the 
willinthesight of thelivingGod. What- 
ever else it might be or result in, sin 
is always a fixation of the will away 
from Him. 

It is well, therefore, in sermons to 
focus a strong light upon the purpose 
of amendment in the act of contrition. 
That is the practical core of sorrow, 
and the only genuine sign of the atti- 
tude of the will towards sin or God. 
Why so many gangsters, corrupt poli- 
ticians, convicts in this Roman Cath- 
olic Church? Why so many unprin- 
cipled, lecherous, intoxicated Catho- 
lics? The evidence points to a defective 
purpose of amendment as the root 
source of all this delinquency. 

Bourdaloue has a superb treatment 
of habitual sin in his sermon on ‘“‘Re- 
lapse into Sin.”! Habitual relapse, he 
says, renders the contrition of past 
confessions extremely suspicious. This 
is a point that ought to be stressed in 
preaching, because habitual sins like 
birth control and impurity are the real 
problems of the confessional. Occa- 
sional sins are bad enough, but there 
is usually no reason to mistrust contri- 
tion for such sins or to scent sacrilege 
in the confessing of them. 


1Pére Bourdaloue, S.J., ‘“‘Sermons and 
— Discourses’ (Duffy, Dublin), pp. —285 
a. 


Is it possible, asks Bourdaloue, that 
a man can have a firm purpose of 
amendment in confession, and then 
constantly yield as soon as the temp- 
tation arises? He seriously doubts the 
possibility. Of course, he admits, if 
will be wanting there is no sin; per- 
haps he has in mind cases where will 
is almost nil, as in acute alcoholism 
and drug addiction. But ordinarily 
the will has reserves of power sufficient 
for any situation: it can become the 
most irresistible and impregnable force 
under God’s heaven. ‘‘We do the dif- 
ficult right away, the impossible takes 
a little longer,” is a tribute to the 
power of the human will. And on the 
defensive side, it is true that V-2 rock- 
ets can no more break the will of the 
British people than British bayonets 
could tame the will of the Irish. 


Excuses for Habitual Sin 


We still hear the same excuses for 
habitual sin that were told to Bourd- 
aloue. ‘‘My will-power is weak, and I 
am inconstant in executing my deci- 
sions.’ That’s a hardy perennial. 
Like the great Jesuit, the priest to-day 
in sermons can ask: ‘‘Can you truth- 
fully charge yourself with fickleness 
in other phases of your life?’ We 
might ask: ‘“‘Do you resolve to hold 
your job, and do you quit it next 
morning and then flit from job to job 
like a bee from flower to flower?” 

Sometimes the sinner feels that his 
will was firm at the moment of confes- 
sion, but that his passions were much 
too strong for him. It is not uncom- 
mon for a man to deceive himself into 
exaggerating the violence of passion so 
that he may submit to the sin with 
less reproach of conscience. The 
Italian leaders, according to a recent 
magazine article, were tricked into be- 
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lieving the Allied invasion army 
stronger than it really was; thus, they 
surrendered without loss of self-re- 
spect. Many a man tricks himself by 
surrounding sex with an irresistible 
attraction, and thus he does not con- 
demn but rather pities himself as a vic- 
tim of circumstances when he sins. 
This is a stupid hypocrisy, and there 
is no more real hatred for sin in his 
heart than there was hatred for Hitler 
when Austria capitulated. 

Again, the sovereign power of the 
will must be affirmed and reaffirmed in 
sermons on sin. Granted that the 
passions are as vehement as imagined, 
even yet the will can conquer. For 
by contrition we hate sin as the great- 
est of all evils. If a man commits a 
sin because the sacrifice of the resulting 
pleasure would be too great a physical 
evil (and it does ‘“‘hurt’’), he thereby 
shows that he considers that evil 
greater than the evil of sin. 

To clarify the above, Bourdaloue 
cites the case of a man who has just 
recovered from a serious illness. The 
doctor warns him to take care of him- 
self in order to prevent arelapse. Such 
a man becomes very scrupulous about 
diet and sleep, work and sports, wet 
clothes and drafts. Now, the principle 
is this: “‘If your purpose of avoiding a 
relapse into sin is not more efficacious 
than your natural desire of pre- 
serving your health, . it is an 
article of faith that your penitence is 
invalid.”’? 

Some habitual sinners are assured 
that their contrition is good because 
they are disturbed to the point of tears 
in Confession. But emotion is not 
contrition. It is simply the grace of 
penitence given by God to produce a 
firm purpose of amendment. But a 


2 Bourdaloue, op. cit., p. 291. 











man or woman who falls into tears in 
the Confessional, and falls back into 
sin immediately, has simply rejected 
the grace offered by God. 

These remarks on habitual sin should 
be uttered with caution for fear of dis- 
turbing the conscience of.the timid 
and scrupulous. But the preacher can 
assure his audience that they are not 
intended for the virtuous or even for 
occasional sinners. He should, how- 
ever, swing straight from the shoulder 
and hit the habitual sinners hard, hop- 
ing to jar them out of their feeling of 
safety. For that feeling is built on the 
sand of worthless confessions, and 
their whole future is suspect and hope- 
less unless they change their idea of 
contrition. 


Necessity for Sermons on Sin 


Sermons on sin are certainly among 
the most difficult of all to compose and 
preach. But they are needed to-day— 
fearfully, painfully needed. For our 
hearers are in close contact with those 
systems of thought which regard sin as 
a relic of barbaric ‘‘taboos,”’ the ‘‘grow- 
ing pains” of the human mind, or mere 
social nonconformity. In general, the 
moderns ignore the essential viciousness 
of sin and reject the primacy and free- 
dom of the will that causes it. 

Whatever approach we use in deal- 
ing with the subject, we ought to em- 
phasize two points at all costs: per- 
sonal responsibility and infinite malice 
(ex parte Dei). We should give our au- 
dience a realization that, when they 
commit a sin, they stand up all alone 
before God and cry: “I will not 
serve.” We must show them that 
sin has greater than temporal conse- 
quences. A character in a modern 
novel tells how great these temporal 
effects may be: 
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“When I do something wrong... 
or merely stupid, I find it very useful 
to draw up . . . a family tree of the 
offense. Who or what were its par- 
ents, ancestors, collaterals? What 
are likely to be its descendants— 
in my own life and other people’s? 
It’s surprising how far a little honest 
research will take one. Down into 
the rat-holes of one’s own character. 
Back into past history. Out into 
the world around one. Forward 


into possible consequences. It 
makes one realize that nothing one 
does is unimportant and nothing 
wholly private.” 


But however disastrous or catastrophic 
these effects may be, they are 
trifling compared to the horror of of- 
fending the Goodness of the Living 
God. That is surely the abomination 
of desolation. 








The Truth about Family Allowances 
By C. J. WooLLEN 


Over six years ago Pilkington Broth- 
ers, a Lancashire firm of glassmakers, 
introduced a system of bonuses pay- 
able to their employees who had more 
than three children of school age. 
Since then, many other firms in Britain 
have followed their example, some hav- 
ing extended the bonuses to cover all 
children under sixteen. 

At the time, the London Evening 
News deprecated this new departure. 
“The principle still remains,’’ it said, 
“that a worker’s pay depends on the 
type of job he does, not on the size of 
his housekeeping bill.” 

Had the Evening News deprecated 
the need for family allowances, we 
might well have joined in its protest. 
For justice demands that a man’s 
wages should be large enough to en- 
able him to raise a family. Nor should 
his wages envisage his having only a 
very small family, for therein would 
lie the temptation to limit it in accord- 
ance with the amount he receives. Of 
this, Pope Leo XIII’s words in “Rerum 
Novarum”’ are a constant reminder: 
a workman’s wages must be “‘sufficient 
to enable him to maintain himself, his 
wife, and his children in reasonable 
comfort.’’ This was reéchoed by Pope 
Pius XI in “Quadragesimo Anno’’: 
“The wage paid to the workingman 
must be sufficient for the support of 
himself and of his family.” The Popes 
lay down on the wages question (and 
in doing so they are interpreting 
Catholic truth) that the family, and 
not an artificially limited one, is the 
normal development of marriage, and 
marriage itself the normal ambition of 


the wage-earner. The standard of 
wages must be not the needs of the 
childless couple, much less those of the 
single man. The standard must be 
that of the normal family which mar- 
ried people living under natural con- 
ditions would be likely to have. And 
natural conditions, be it said, are in 
marriage most likely to obtain where 
the supernatural has sway, for the ob- 
servance of God’s laws implies rever- 
ence for nature and natural processes, 
all of which are precious gifts of His. 
Family allowances, then, are not 
ideal, and should not be necessary. 
But we have not yet dealt with the 
Evening News’ statement of principle. 
True, it was enunciated by that news- 
paper some time ago, but it is one 
which is so much in the air nowadays 
that it cannot too often be contra- 
dicted. It is itself so much of a con- 
tradiction that we might almost allow 
ourselves the paradox that it vanishes 
into thin air as soon as it is exposed. 


Should Type of Job Determine the 
Wage Scale? 


It is absurd to say that “a worker’s 
pay depends on the type of job he 
does, not on the size of his housekeep- 
ing bill.”” There is obviously no ques- 
tion here of the employer being ex- 
pected to finance extravagant house- 
keeping. The terms of reference are 
children, and the “housekeeping bill” 
is the normal amount required for 
maintaining them “in reasonable com- 
fort.” ; 

It is true that a ‘“‘worker’s pay de- 
pends on the type of job he does” in 
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the sense that there must be grades of 
employment. We should not expect 
the managing director to receive the 
same amount of pay as the man who 
takes him up in the elevator; nor the 
engineer who does intricate calcula- 
tions in stresses and strains as the 
workman who tightens the nuts. But 
each grade must in justice receive the 
“normal family” standard of his own 
station in life. 

What can set this standard -but 
some “housekeeping bill’ or other? 
How can any job, whatever its type, 
set a standard of wages? A man’s pay 
is for the purpose of meeting his needs, 
and not (though many think it is) a 
kind of commission for what he has 
earned his employer. Were it other- 
wise, the man would be rated as com- 
pared with the machine. The em- 
ployer would be entitled to say: ‘This 
machine does the work; you only 
mind it. The machine only needs an 
occasional drop of oil, and a periodical 
overhaul. It costs me very little to 
run, even though it actually produces 
the goods. Against this machine 
your value is practically nil. That is 
what I am going to pay you therefore.” 

We all know that employers of the 
bad old days did say that kind of thing. 
The degraded estimate of the worth 
of the workman brought the Trades 
Unions into being, and it is against the 
principle (or rather lack of it) that the 
job and not the man’s needs sets the 
standard, that they perpetually fight. 
The Trades Unions, perhaps, have at 
times overstated their case so as even 
to obscure the principles for which 
they do exist. But they are at least 
there to remind us of those principles. 

Social and Personal Determinants of 

Wage Scale 

The entire wages problem must be 

settled by what Pius XI, following 


Leo XIII, calls ‘‘social’’ as well as 
“personal or individual” considera- 
tions. By this the Pontiffs mean that 
the workman is a living unit in a com- 
plex organism. All the workers to- 
gether are contributing to the finished 
product. Each is dependent on the 
other, and each has his vital part to do. 
To regard the product and the ma- 
terial means of its manufacture as vi- 
tal, and the workman as merely an 
accessory, is stupid but by no means 
uncommon. Its logical development 
would be to mutilate the man to make 
him fit the suit, and to take out his 
perfectly good teeth to show off the 
perfection of. modern dentures. 

Pope Pius XI, in “Quadragesimo 
Anno,” declared the principle “en- 
tirely false . . . that the worth of labor, 
and therefore the equitable return to 
be made for it, should equal the worth 
of its net result.”’ The employer 
would justly repudiate the claim of the 
workman to be recompensed by an 
amount equal to the full value of the 
goods he, or the machine for which he 
was responsible, had produced. But 
the employer cannot have it both ways. 
He may not reverse the process by 
paying his workman less than a living 
wage just because the product of his 
work is of a corresponding value. 

Where payment is by commission, 
this very frequently happens: the 
traveller or canvasser cannot make a 
living. But it is not unknown for 
commission agreements, on the other 
hand, to be revised by an employer on 
the plea that the employee is making 
too much. Thus does the material 
assessment of wages hold sway in the 
commercial world. 

While strict justice demands that 
there should be no discrimination be- 
tween the married and unmarried man 
of the same grade, and that the family 
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wage should be the standard and not 
the exception, the full family wage 
need not be paid from the outset. 
Wages should rise periodically to allow 
for, and not merely to meet, increases 
in family—a principle recognized by 
the civil service and those employers 
who give periodical increments. There 
may, however, be difficulty in apply- 
ing this principle to the wages of the 
workman as generally understood, 
from the fact that, if the wages of the 
younger are less, employers will tend 
to employ them in preference to older 
men. ‘Equal pay for equal work,” 
however, can never be more than a 
slogan of expediency. 


Practical Application of Principles 


But having discussed the principles 
which must underlie the paying of a 
just wage, we have next to study how 
these can be applied in practice. 
“Doubtless,” Pope Leo XIII said (in 
“Rerum Novarum’’), ‘‘before deciding 
whether wages are adequate, many 
things have to be considered.” We 
live in an age of fierce competition, 
when the small manufacturer must 
often cut down the cost of production 
to the finest possible point. If he does 
not, he will find himself out of busi- 
ness. He cannot afford to pay his 
workman an adequate family wage; 
if he did, his profits would vanish. 
But if, in Pope Leo XIII’s words 
(ibid.), the employer’s ‘‘great and prin- 
cipal duty is to give every one what is 
just,” is he bound to go out of business 
if he cannot pay a just wage through 
no fault of his own? Pope Pius XI, in 
“Quadragesimo Anno,” clearly says 
“no.” To go out of business would 
mean throwing on the labor market 
not only himself but those he employs. 
It might entail unemployment for all 
of them in the chaotic commercial con- 


ditions of modern times. Pope Pius XI 
shows that to demand a higher scale of 
wages than the business can stand is 
itself an injustice. ‘‘For it is unjust,” 
he says (in “Quadragesimo Anno’’), 
“to demand wages so high that an em- 
ployer cannot pay them without ruin, 
and without consequent distress 
amongst the working people them- 
selves.”’ We have, indeed, to make 
sure that the inability to pay the fam- 
ily wage is not due to “bad manage- 
ment, want of enterprise, or out-of- 
date methods.... If, however, the 
business does not make enough money 
to pay the workman a just wage, 
either because it is overwhelmed with 
unjust burdens or because it is com- 
pelled to sell its products at an un- 
justly low price, those who thus injure 
it are guilty of grievous wrong; for it 
is they who deprive the workingmen 
of the just wage, and force them to ac- 
cept lower terms.” 

The’ small retailer, business man, 
and sometimes even the professional 
man, may also be caught up in the 
vicious entanglement caused by com- 
mercial greed. They often become its 
victims. To pay their employees a 
just wage may leave nothing for them- 
selves. It is better both for employer 
and employed to receive something 
than to lose a livelihood altogether. 


Full Family Wage 


But were a full family wage to be 
paid by the large firms, would they too 
have to go out of business? Probably 
they would in the intricate conditions 
under which industry operates. As 
conditions stand at present, industry 
itself is dependent on finance. Then 
there is the complicated question of 
international trade. Unless a country 
is self-supporting, she must to some 
extent study wage-scales in competing 
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countries. The problem of having to 
compete with such producers as Japan 
(which recognizes no Christian prin- 
ciples at all) may be a serious one. 

We can only hope that a time may 
come when the recognition of the jus- 
tice of the full family wage, or the de- 
mand for it, will be so widespread that 
it is not seriously affected by compet- 
itive considerations. Then it may be 
conceded as a matter of course. But 
until that time comes, bonuses for 
children, paid by the employer, may 
be tolerated. ‘“We might utter a word 
of praise,’ says Pope Pius XI (in 
“Quadragesimo Anno’’), “for the vari- 
ous systems devised and attempted in 
practice, by which an increased wage 
is paid in view of increased family bur- 
dens, and a special provision is made 
for special needs.” 

It must not be overlooked that here 
arises again the danger that there may 
be the tendency for employers to pre- 
fer single men of mature age to the 
married, or the childless married man 
to the one with a family; or again the 
man with few children to the man 
with many. Especially if the business 
is making a profit only with difficulty, 
or is on the down grade, it will be a 
great temptation for the owner to 
employ single men of mature age, who 
will obviously, under the bonus sys- 
tem, be paid less. A similar problem 
has long been with us. For it has 
been universally a grievance of the 
mature wage-earner that “bits of boys 
and girls’’ nowadays fill posts in of- 
fices, shops, and even factories, which 
at one time were considered proper 
work for grown men. The question 
of less efficiency does not seem to 
worry the average employer of boy 
and girl labor overmuch. Perhaps it 
does not matter much in a mechanical 
age, when, too, even the goods sold 


over the counter are for the large part 
already wrapped. 


State Family Allowances and the 
Papal Encyclicals 


Just as human nature will always 
produce the profiteer, and many of 
him, so it seems that it will produce 
the exploiter of cheap labor. There 
are some who, arguing from the fact 
of this prevalent trait, say that indi- 
vidual employers cannot be trusted to 
work a family bonus scheme, and that 
bonuses for children, therefore, should 
be a State affair. Wages, according to 
them, should confine themselves to a 
basic minimum, children’s allowances 
being given in supplement by the 
Government. This, like family al- 
lowances paid by employers, is not re- 
garded by them as ideal, but they 
claim it to be a workable solution, 
giving the justice to each worker that 
lack of general recognition of the jus- 
tice of the family wage otherwise de- 
nies him. This view is held by certain 
Catholic social reformers, who con- 
sider, moreover, that it is entirely in 
line with the Papal Encyclicals. 

It is the final purpose of this article 
to show that not only are State family 
allowances not countenanced by the 
Encyclicals, but that the whole tenor 
of the Papal social doctrine is definitely 
against them. 

It must be noted, in the first place, 
that whenever the Popes speak of a 
sufficiency for the family, they refer 
always to a ‘‘wage,”’ except when it is a 
question of relieving extreme need. 
We have already seen that ‘‘the vari- 
ous systems devised and attempted in 
practice,” to which Pope Pius XI re- 
ferred, concerned ‘‘an increased wage.”’ 
And a “wage” is always paid by the 
employer. In ‘‘Divini Redemptoris,”’ 
the Pope said: ‘Social justice cannot 
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be said to have been satisfied so long 
as working men are denied a wage that 
will enable them to secure proper sus- 
tenance for themselves and for their 
families.”’ Further: “It happens all 
too frequently, however, under the 
wage system, that individual employ- 
ers are helpless to ensure justice.” 
When that is so, what are they to do? 
Is the State to step in? By no means; 
the employers themselves must “or- 
ganize institutions the object of which 
is to prevent competition incompatible 
with fair treatment for the workers. 
Where this is true, it is the duty of mas- 
ters and employers to support and 
promote such necessary organizations 
as normal instruments enabling them 
to fulfill their obligations of justice.” 

In his prelude to the “word of 
praise” that Pope Pius XI uttered for 
family allowances, the Holy Father 
emphasized that every effort must be 
made “‘that fathers of families receive 
a wage sufficient to meet adequately 
ordinary domestic needs. If in the 
present state of society this is not al- 
ways feasible, social justice demands 
that reforms be introduced without 
delay which will guarantee every adult 
workingman just such a wage.’ Note 
here again the term ‘‘wage’”’; and that 
there is not a word, nor the breath of 
a suggestion, that the State should 
supplement the wage in any way— 
much less relieve the employer of his 
clear duty to pay a sufficiency. 


When State Allowances Are Necessary 


Again in “Casti Connubii,” we 
read: ‘‘Economic and social conditions 
in a country should make it possible 
for every father of a family to earn 
such a wage as suffices, in the condi- 
tion and the locality in which he lives, 
for the support of himself, his wife, and 
his children. . . . Moreover, it is for- 


bidden to fix a rate of wages so low 
that,'in the circumstances, they are in- 
sufficient for the support of a family.” 
Here, yet again, the emphasis is on 
the “‘wage,”’ and were State family al- 
lowances in general to be a recom- 
mendation of the Pope, it would 
certainly have appeared in this place, 
for the Holy Father goes on to treat of 
the conditions in which it is the duty 
of the public authority to supplement 
individual resources. He is speaking 
of those families which are ‘‘unusually 
large or helpless,’ and points out that 
“the love of Christians for their neigh- 
bor absolutely requires’ that their 
wants ‘“‘should be supplied by Chris- 
tian charity.””’ Then the Holy Father 
says: “If private contributions are not 
enough for this purpose, it is the duty 
of the public authority to supplement 
individual resources, especially in a mat- 
ter of such importance to the common 
good as that of assuring to families and 
married persons conditions which befit 
the dignity of man. If families, es- 
pecially those with many children, 
have no home fit to live in; if the hus- 
band cannot find work and livelihood; 
if commodities of daily use can only 
be purchased at exorbitant prices; 
if the mother, to the great detriment 
of the home, is compelled by need to 
earn money by her labor; and if in the 
ordinary or even extraordinary labors 
of childbirth she is deprived of suit- 
able nourishment, medicines, the as- 
sistance of a skilled physician, and 
other necessities; then it is obvious 
that, if husband and wife lose heart, 
married life and the observance of 
God’s commandments become very 
difficult indeed. . . . Consequently, 


those who have care of the State and 
of the common good cannot neglect 
such needs of married people and their 
families without great injury to the 
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public welfare. In their legislation, 
therefore, and in their allocation of 
public funds they should regard as a 
primary object that of relieving the 
want of needy families.” 

The duty of the State is thus cir- 
cumscribed, and is only to be exercised 
when private charity has failed. And 
it is‘no argument in favor of State 
family allowances that, without them, 
so many mothers of families have to go 
out to. work. For it is the State’s 
first duty to legislate for an adequate 
wage. Leo XIII said in ‘Rerum No- 
varum” that ‘“‘the laws . . . should 
lend their influence and authority to 
the removal in good time of the causes 
which lead to conflicts between em- 
ployers and employed.’”’ And what 
stronger cause is there than the inade- 
quate wage? 


Dangers of State Allowances 


Far from encouraging the State to 
usurp the duties of smaller bodies, it is, 
on the contrary, the consistent doc- 
trine of the Popes that it must not. 
Pope Pius XI, in ‘‘Quadragesimo 
Anno,” expressly deprecates a system 
under which ‘‘the State is substituting 
itself in the place of private initiative, 
instead of limiting itself to necessary 


and sufficient help and assistance.” 
It must be remembered that the State 
has no money. If it pays family al- 
lowances, they are provided through 
taxation or by means of contributions 
levied largely on the very people who 
are to receive them. In “Casti Con- 
nubii,’ Pope Pius XI encourages 
young people long before marriage to 
join ‘“‘private or public associations in 
order to make provision for the neces- 
saries of life.” But nowhere do the 
Popes sanction the State’s arrogating 
to itself the right to provide for fami- 
lies. 

For the State to do that suggests a 
claim to State proprietorship. The 
dangers are tremendous, for soon the 
State which provides for families will 
dictate the terms under which it will. 
provide—so many children and no 
more. If a just wage is not yet forth- 
coming, we may not seek palliatives 
which in themselves are totalitarian in 
conception. It was under the pretense 
of serving the interests of the working- 
man that Communism gained its hold. 
As “Divini Redemptoris” reminds us: 
“It... strives to entice the multitudes 
by trickery of various forms, hiding its 
real designs behind ideas that in them- 
selves are good and attractive.” 








An Apostolate for Everyman 


By Francis J. RIPLEY . 


No sane man can doubt that to-day 
the Christian way of life is in danger. 
So obvious is this fact, and so many 
times has it been stated by every spir- 
itual authority on earth from the Pope 
downwards, that it calls for little ex- 
planation. In the various fields of 
politics, social organization, education, 
art and culture the modern material- 
ism has indeed made startling progress. 

Historically, of course, the present 
deplorable state of affairs is traceable 
to the Protestant Revolution. The 
principles which threaten to dominate 
our world are simply the logical out- 
come of the fundamental tenets of 
Protestantism. All can be summed up 
in one, word—self-sufficiency. The Re- 
formers accepted that as the basis of 
the new religion, and soon it was trans- 
lated into every department of the ac- 
tivity of man. Then they called it 
Liberalism. With masterly precision 
Pius XI could write (“Principles for 
Peace,” n. 1076): ‘‘Is. it not, in fine, 
greed, whatever be its species and 
form, that has brought the world to a 
pass we all see and deplore?” 

Sadly we must confess that this very 
principle of self-sufficiency has griev- 
ously affected our Catholic life; in- 
deed, it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the devastating effect religious indi- 
vidualism has had and is still having 
upon life within the Catholic Church 
to-day. It is the unspoken belief of 
the average Catholic that his religious 
life is his own personal concern, or 
even at best, it is the concern of him- 
self, his parish-priest and his father 


confessor, and of none other besides 
With it no one else has the slightest 
right to interfere. At times even the 
interest of the priest is resented. 

The seriousness of the position will 
only be appreciated when it is realized 
that the Catholic body, faced as it is 
with the mighty task of doing battle 
against the forces of neo-paganism, is 
itself held in bonds by the very prin- 
ciple that is the foundation of the 
whole philosophy of the enemy. Of 
course, people do not express it like 


that. What we actually hear is, for 
example: ‘Good faith must not be 
disturbed. ... I prefer to look after 


my own soul.... The sins of my 
neighbor have nothing to do with me’’— 
and the like. Yes, attrition and infil- 
tration have done their work well; 
they have reduced the vast masses of 
the Catholic body into a condition 
bordering on the amorphous. 

Again and again the Holy Fathers 
have pointed out the remedy—Catho- 
lic Action, the lay apostolate. Again 
and again they have stated that the 
apostolate is a duty inherent in every 
full Christian life. “We desire that all 
who claim the Church as their mother 
should seriously consider that not only 
the sacred ministers and those who 
have consecrated themselves to God in 
Religious life, but the other members 
as well of the Mystical Body of Jesus 
Christ, have the obligation of working 
hard and constantly for the upbuild- 
ing and increase of this body” (Ency- 
clical on the Mystical Body, N.C.W.C. 
edition, page 61). 
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What Catholic Action Is Not 


The situation of the moment was ad- 
mirably expressed by Mr. F. S. Mitch- 
ell in a recent address. This is what 
he said: 


“Tt is not to be expected that this 
vital, victorious principle—that 
every Christian is bound to be an 
apostle—should be got over easily, 
even by such a heroic figure as Pius 
XI. Naturally, the forces of evil 
will battle fervently against that. 
But how? Not by direct contra- 
diction, for then the people would 
smell the proverbial rat. You can- 
not oppose a blank denial to what 
the Church with the Pope at its head 
is declaring. So, the Deceiver will 
have recourse to his favorite tactics. 
He will clothe himself as an angel of 
light. He will raise a smoke screen, 
misapprehensions; he will confuse 
the issue until nobody knows what 
he is to do or how he is to do it. 
Of course, all the time he will praise 
Catholic Action with loud accents. 
But he will set abroad a score of de- 
finitions of it. This is clever, for 
doubt always ends in inaction. He 
will go further. He will point out 
the glory of Catholic Action, and 
hence the elaborate qualifications 
required, the supreme prudence, the 
expert knowledge. All this sounds 
like praise of Catholic Action, but 
in reality it is damning it. It is 
frightening people off it, reducing 
it to the preserve of a handful. Re- 
member, anything is a lie that 
would reduce the apostolate to a few. 
It sounds fine to talk about prepar- 
ing yourself for the apostolate by 
studying. But take note. The 
number of those who are willing 
and able to embark on a second set 
of schooldays is very small—and 
that small number grows smaller, 
like a melting snowball, until those 
that survive are too few to constitute 
aforce. And by a strange anomaly, 
those few well-versed ones do not 
betake themselves to action at all. 
They keep on absorbing knowledge 
which they do not radiate. Thus 


does the deception of the Deceiver 
succeed. For all its honeyed phrases 
and sophistries, it was a lie; it was 
based on an effective denial of the 
Christian fact that every man is 
called to the apostolate.” 


Yes, the plain truth is this: since 
every man is called to be an apostle, 
the conditions for engaging in the apos- 
tolate cannot be such as would exclude 
any considerable portion of the Catho- 
lic body. 

One of the main reasons why so few 
members of the Church actually en- 
gage is apostolic work is through lack 
of opportunity or organization. ““There 
are many people to-day filled with a 
downright anxiety to work for souls,” 
I have written in another place. 
‘They simply require to be shown the 
path and to be given the support of 
others. They realize the need for ac- 
tion, or at least they will respond if 
taught to realize that need; they are 
capable of it, but do not know how to 
go about it. Give them training, give 
them organization, give them encour- 
agement, and you will have set in mo- 
tion a force that will grow mighty in 
the course of time and sweep away be- 
fore it the poisonous weeds of sin in 
ever-increasing measure’ (‘A Blue 
Print for Lay Action,” p. 14). 


Apostolate Based on Personal Contact 


If I were asked: ‘“‘What is the most 
effective method of the apostolate?” 
I would certainly reply that there is 
one method which exceeds all others 
in value both for clergy and laity, and 
that is personal contact. Sermons, 
outdoor speeches, lectures, films, the 
distribution of literature—all these 
and many other forms of the apostolate 
are excellent in themselves, but they 
are not enough. The life of Our Lord, 
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the lives of the Saints, the history of 
the Church and downright common- 
sense all teach us the same lesson— 
that the approach to souls will be ef- 
fective precisely in the degree in which 
it approaches the personal and departs 
from the general. No two souls are 
alike; each is a problem in itself, a 
problem stretching from time into 
eternity. To convert a crowd you 
must approach each of the individuals 
who make up the crowd, and the tech- 
nique of the successful apostle will be 
precisely that of breaking up the 
crowd into the individuals who com- 
pose it. 

From what has already been written 
it will be evident that there is need in 
the Church to-day for organizations 
which offer to every mar the oppor- 
tunity, organization, training and en- 
couragement for the apostolate, and 
especially for an apostolate of personal 
contact. 

This article is concerned with one 
such organization, which is actually 
in existence in very many parts of the 
Catholic world,. It is known as the 
Legion of Mary. By glancing at the 
official Handbook of the Legion, which 
was described recently by a _ well- 
known American Catholic editor as 
one of the greatest spiritual books of 
our day, we shall see how the move- 
ment fulfills the conditions that have 
been laid down. 

In the first place, it offers to every 
man the opportunity for apostolic 
work. “The Legion of Mary is open 
to all Catholics who: (a) lead edify- 
ing lives; (b) are animated by the 
spirit of the Legion or at least desire to 
foster that spirit in themselves; (c) 
are prepared to fulfill each and every 
duty which membership of the Legion 
invdlves” (page 45). ‘Consider the 
conversions of the early days of Chris- 


tianity. They were wrought by the 
common people—the workman, the 
slave, the little, feeble and oppressed 
members of that powerful, rich, en- 
lightened society in which they lived. . . 
Each convinced Catholic, however im- 
perfect his knowledge, has a certain 
mental picture of his faith, and pos- 
sesses the capacity to convey this im- 
pression to the mind of another whom 
he seeks to influence. But he will not 
exercise that capacity unless moved 
thereto by force of organization or 
other strong impulse”’ (p. 267). 

In the Legion of Mary this organiza- 
tion which moves men to influence 
others is of the simplest kind. Its basic 
idea is expressed in the following 
“Standing Instruction’ which is read 
monthly to all active members: ‘“Le- 
gionary duty requires from each Le- 
gionary: first, the punctual and regular 
attendance at the weekly meetings of 
the Presidium and the furnishing there 
of an adequate and audible report on the 
work done; second, the daily recita- 
tion of the Catena (7.e., the short 
prayer, principally the Magnificat, 
said by all Legionaries during the 
meeting); third, the performance of a 
substantial active Legionary work, in 
the spirit of faith, and in union with 
Mary, in such fashion that in those 
worked for and in one’s fellow-mem- 
bers, the Person of Our Lord is once 
again seen and served by Mary, His 
Mother; fourth, the preservation of an 
absolute secrecy in regard to any mat- 
ter discussed at the meeting or learned 
in connection with the Legionary 
work.” By this means is the apostle 
trained; it is training through ac- 
tion. 

In order to bring out still further the 
nature of the apostolate of Mary’s 
Legion I take the liberty of quoting 
from the section of the official Hand- 
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book headed “Cardinal Points of Le- 
gion Apostolate.”” It might be as well 
to remark, however, that these points 
have been drawn up as the result of 
practice. The Handbook is not a de- 
scription of an organization that might 
be organized, but of one that has ac- 
tually come into being and met with 
astounding success all over the world. 

In the first place, active work must 
be done. ‘There is no justification for 
setting up the system at all, unless 
such work is being undertaken.” But 
material relief is prohibited. That is 
the work of many other Catholic so- 
cieties. “To the Legion is assigned a 
different field of duty. Its system is 
built upon the principle of bringing 
spiritual good to every individual in the 
population.” Nor may the Legion be 
regularly utilized for the collection of 
money. ‘The Legion visitation should 
be as far as possible from home to 
home, irrespective of the type of 
people reported to be living there.” 
Homes of non-Catholics should not be 
passed by, normally. “The essence of 
Legion work ts its desire to reach every 
individual, to take into the sphere of 
its apostolate not merely the neglect- 
ful, not alone the Household of the 
Faith, not only the poor or the de- 
graded, but ALL.” “‘No one is too bad 
to be uplifted; no one too good.” Yet, 
vagueness in the apostolate must be 
avoided. ‘‘Great good must be done to 
a great number, if possible; if not, 
then great good to a smaller number; 
never a little good to a greater num- 
ber.”’ “It is to be emphasized that the 
effecting of real and extensive good 
can be hoped for only as the result of 
intensive visitation directed towards 
the establishing of a footing of inti- 
macy between the visitors and the 
visited,’ because ‘‘the secret of in- 
fluence is love.’”’ Visitation is always 


done in pairs, and all work is con- 
trolled by the Presidium. 


The Ideal of Legionary 


As we have seen in the “Standing 
Instruction,” it is the ideal of the Le- 
gionary to see and serve Christ in all 
His members, approaching them all as 
the servant approaches the Lord. 
Humility is a first essential of the suc- 
cessful apostle, and eventually it will 
succeed in opening every door. It will 
prevent the Legionary sitting in judg- 
ment or criticizing those with whom he 
comes into contact. If he himself is 
criticized or the movement, he must 
first make sure that the criticism is not 
justified. Then he will remember that 
“a main object of the Legion is the 
creation of high standards of thought 
and practice,” and that ‘‘one sign that 
an effective headline has been set is .. . 
that symptoms of dissent will be 
evoked.” Always, discouragement 
must be avoided, especially by the 
thought that ‘‘the mark of the Cross is 
a sign of hope.’ Failure must be re- 
garded simply as postponed success. 
There are no politics in the Legion and 
no distinctions. For instance, gen- 
erally speaking, Legionary bodies 
should not be confined to a particular 
class or section of the community, for 
“to bridge and not to separate must 
be the aim.” In short, the Legionary 
must propagate everything Catholic, 
never being afraid to tackle the most 
difficult work, always being in the 
forefront of the Church’s battle. 

We spoke above of personal contact. 
That is a first essential of the scheme 
of the Legion of Mary. ‘The Legion,” 
says the Handbook, ‘‘must direct itself 
to the individual soul. Infinite pa- 
tience and sweetness must be lavished 
on an infinite soul.... The secret of 
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all success with others lies in the estab- 
lishment of personal contact, the con- 
tact of love and sympathy.”’ With the 
exception of the giving of material re- 
lief and the .regular collection of 
money, Legionaries undertake any 
work for the Church, but wherever 
possible the apostolate is carried on 
through the formation of the contact 
of spiritual love between the apostle 
and his quest. Thus, the Legion Book- 
barrow (so-conspicuous in the streets 
of many great cities) is not meant pri- 
marily to sell literature; it is first 
and foremost a means of meeting peo- 
ple and getting into intimate contact 
with them, with a view to their con- 
version. 


Apostolate to the ‘*‘Other Sheep’”’ 


It would be a grave error on my part 
if I were to omit, even from a brief 
survey such as this, any mention of the 
apostolate of non-Catholics as carried 
on by the Legion of Mary. In the 
Code of Canon Law we read this: 
“Local Ordinaries and parish priests 
must regard non-Catholics living in 
their dioceses and parishes as com- 
mended to them in the Lord” (Canon 
1350). Is that merely a commenda- 
tion to prayer? Surely not. We 
priests—and indeed all Catholics—are 
meant to have the outlook of Christ 
with regard to all souls. Those out- 
side the true Church should, therefore, 
be the special objects of our aposto- 
late. As Mr. F. S. Mitchell has so well 
said: “‘Were the Church in any place 
to do no more than to minister to those 
already in its own ranks it would only 
be in partial being there. It would 
have turned itself into a chaplaincy; 
and Christ never intended His Church 
to be a mere chaplaincy.”’ 

In the Legion Handbook we read 


these words: “ ‘The Church,’ Pius XI 
has solemnly declared, ‘has no other 
reason for its existence than to extend 
over the earth the Kingdom of Christ 
and so to render all men sharers of His 
saving Redemption.’ It is sad, there- 
fore, that Catholics should live in the 
midst of multitudes who are not of the 
Church, and make little or no effort to 
win them to it.... Make no mistake 
about it: the Faith must be brought tc 
the notice of every person outside the 
Church. ... The first step towards 
convincing (such people) must neces- 
sarily be the approaching of them.... 
The approach to be really effective 
must be an individual and intimate 
one. ... The centre of the scheme 
must be the appeal of one person to 
another person.... The attraction of 
one soul is needed to elevate another.” 
All over the world, the Legion of Mary 
is engaged in this vital work for non- 
Catholics—manning bookbarrows, vis- 
iting homes, organizing lectures and 
retreats, etc. The results are simply 
amazing. The following claim of the 
Handbook has been more than justified 
by the results of the apostolate to non- 
Catholics, which is as yet only in its 
infancy: “Everywhere the faithful are 
living in the midst of great communi- 
ties of pagans or non-Catholics or 
lapsed Catholics. Five per cent of 
these would be won by the first serious 
effort which presented the Catholic 
doctrines to them individually. Then 
that five per cent would be the thin 
end of the wedge to conversions on a 
great scale.” 

It is natural for us to assess the 
value of a Catholic society by the re- 
sults it has achieved. So long as we 
remember that the first aim of the so- 
ciety is the personal sanctification of 
its members, and that results are not 
always the most important criterion of 
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value, we cannot be blamed for this. 
A priest contemplating starting the 
Legion of Mary in his parish might well 
ask to see some of the results already 
achieved in other places. He would be 
well recommended to procure back 
numbers of Maria Legionis, the official 
quarterly journal of the movement, in 
which he will read of the most astound- 
ing successes, many of them unique 
in the annals of the lay apostolate. 

In the latest issue to hand, the fol- 
lowing are some of the facts recorded. 
“At the end of 1943 500 Presidia were 
functioning throughout Australia. In 
Queensland six Army Presidia are now 
attached to the Comitium. The U. S. 
Chaplains are so impressed with the 
work of those branches that it is likely 
they will introduce the Legion to their 
troops.... At the request of Most 
Reverend Dr. Mannix, Archbishop of 
Melbourne, the Legion has undertaken 
the management and staffing of a Re- 
treat House for women during the 
emergency. His Grace has sanctioned 
the opening of a Sancta Maria Hostel” 
(for “‘street-girls’’). From Canada we 
learn that Bishop Ryan of Hamilton 
reports the Legion growing strongly in 
his diocese. Great advances are being 
made also in the Diocese of London, 
where 7 Presidia had been established 
in less than three weeks. Bishop Mac- 
donald of Peterboro has sanctioned the 
introduction of the Legion into his 
diocese, and several Presidia are al- 
ready at work. One pastor, Fr. Cleary 
of Victoria Road, has six Presidia in 
his parish, and he attends the weekly 
meeting of each of them. The Senior 
Chaplain of the Canadian Army has 
asked for 250 Handbooks for Army 
Presidia. In the course of a letter to 
Fr. Stanford, Spiritual Director of 
Montreal Curia, the Archbishop of 
that city writes: ‘‘Each year the an- 


nual report submitted by the various 
Presidia indicates the growth of the 
Legion, not only in numbers but in the 
amount of good it has accomplished 
in our diocese. It has extended its 
apostolate to all classes of society and 
has proved itself to be of great value 
in our midst. I most heartily give it 
my episcopal approval and sanction 
and pray that its members increase and 
its beneficent influence be felt in ever- 
enlarging circles.” 

From Central Africa came the news 
of the death of Miss Edel Quinn who 
had been working there as full-time 
Legion envoy. This event was an- 
nounced to the Headquarters of the 
Legion in Dublin by telegram from the 
Holy Father—surely something quite 
unique in the history of Catholic Ac- 
tion. Omitting much that is of inter- 
est, we must quote the following from 
a report of a new Presidium set up at 
Warri. ‘The Presidium is 5 months 
old. 255 sick pagans and 101 Chris- 
tians have been visited; instructions 
have been given to 85 of the former 
and 17 of the latter. 8 persons have 
been baptized. 24 Auxiliary members 
have been recruited so far and 12 
others are being taught the prayers.” 

From England comes the news that a 
Presidium consisting of Polish service 
men is flourishing. In the Archdiocese 
of Liverpool there are now 200 Presi- 
dia, and recently a great rally was held 
in the city. India reports new Curie 
and Presidia in eight different dis- 
tricts. ‘‘At Bellary the military au- 
thorities have welcomed the Legion's 
coéperation in looking after the spir- 
itual welfare of Catholic soldiers, and 
have requested that lectures on reli- 
gious and moral subjects be arranged 
for the troops.””’ At Madras 800 Le- 
gionaries met under the presidency of 
the Bishop of Myalore for a reunion. 
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Ireland, of course, reports every 
kind of Catholic activity organized 
by the Legion, and a British sergeant 
serving in Italy tells us that he has 
great hopes that the movement will 
soon spread amongst the local popu- 
lation. In Malta a Catholic Welfare 
Centre, staffed by members of the 
military Presidia, is being set up. 
Turning to New Zealand, we read that 
Bishop O’Neill, Coadjutor of Dunedin, 
has written to the Concilium in Dub- 
lin: ‘Let me assure you that the Le- 
gionaries are doing grand work in this 
diocese, and we are all very proud of 
them.” The Bishop of Auckland has 
made a special plea to his priests to ex- 
plain the Legion system to their fel- 
low-priests in parishes where the or- 
ganization has not yet been started, 
and he has urged Legionaries to talk 
more about the Legion, to use every 
opportunity for interesting and recruit- 
ing others. From Scotland we learn 
that in Glasgow monthly retreats for 
non-Catholics are being organized with 
great success, and that two Presidia 
have been set up amongst the students 
in the diocesan seminary. Amongst 
the very interesting news from South 
Africa is the item that His Lordship 
Bishop Arnoz, C.M.M., presided at 
the annual Reunion of Bulawayo Le- 
gionaries. Work for non-Catholics is 
growing apace in Cape Town. 

Latest reports from the United 
States tell of the establishment of 
Curiz in Baltimore and Washington. 
Bishop Fitzmaurice of Wilmington 
gave to Mr. Murray, the Legion En- 
voy, a letter strongly recommending 

the Legion to all his priests. In New 
_ York a little body of zealous priests re- 
ports the formation of the 25th Przsi- 
dium. “The Legion is now strongly 
established in Harlem,’’ we read, ‘“‘and 
at some of the Conferences of the Ex- 


tension Committee there are almost 
as many Colored as White Legion- 
aries.”’ A most interesting type of 
work is that carried on by the Legion 
in St. Andrew’s Russian Catholic Mis- 
sion, Los Angeles, where amongst 
other activities “a pamphlet rack is set 
up on Sunday afternoons at a street 
corner as a means of making contacts 
with Russians who pass by. During 
the year 4000 booklets in Russian and 
English were distributed.” A Discus- 
sion Club in a Boston parish reports 
how the introduction of the Legion 
brought in a completely new spirit “‘of 
zeal, self-sacrifice and responsibility.” 
The Seattle Curia is organizing a 
quarterly series of ‘‘Conferences on 
Religion” for interested non-Catholics, 
and is pleased with successes to date. 
From Cincinnati comes the following 
report from a Presidium which has 
been in existence for only 10 months: 
“So far we have had 10 converts, 6 
lapsed have returned to the Sacra- 
ments, and 3 infants have been bap- 
tized.”’ The annual Curia report shows 
that 264 persons have returned to the 
practice of the Faith, 88 marriages 
have been validated, 103 adults and 
139 children have been baptized, 106 
children transferred to Catholic 
schools, and 273 non-Catholics ac- 
cepted invitations to instruction clas- 
ses. Finally, this from Terre Haute 
Penitentiary, Indiana: ‘‘Since we have 
started the Legion amongst the pris- 
oners, the attendance at Sunday Mass 
has increased by 20 per cent.” 

Let me repeat that the above is but 
a very brief summary of a quarterly 
report which is no more outstanding 
than any other that has appeared, but 
it certainly proves how widely the 
Legion is diffused, how universally it 
enjoys the confidence of the Hier- 
archy, how diverse are its works and, 
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above all, how successful. The pres- 
ent writer, if he may speak personally 
for a moment, knows of no other or- 
ganization which is capable of infusing 
into its members such a magnificent 
spirit and which consistently obtains 
such splendid results in every sphere of 
the apostolate of souls. As the years 
go by, the scope of the Legion is in- 
creasing; new works are being under- 
taken for old and young, yet always 
with the same result—brilliant suc- 
cess. More than ever has the following 
extract from the Handbook been jus- 
tified: “If past experience is an indi- 
cation, no branch of the Legion will 
fail which is worked faithfully accord- 
ing to rule.” 

The ultimate reason for the amaz- 
ing, even miraculous, success of the 
movement is the devotion of its mem- 


bers to Mary. She is the Legion’s 
Queen; its spirit is her spirit; its 
whole purpose is to mirror her. All 
its members try to practise a devotion 
to her proportionate to the place she 
occupies in God’s plan of sanctifica- 
tion and redemption as Co-redemptrix 
and universal Mediatrix of grace. 
What a joy to a priest to know that in 
his parish is a nucleus of souls who are 
resolutely striving to imitate Mary in 
all her virtues, who are wholly conse- 
crated to her, and who are deter- 
mined to work through, by and with 
her until the harvest of the Precious 
Blood, taken from her veins, is finally 


reaped!! 


1 Priests and others who would like to se- 
cure copies of the Legion Handbook or fur- 
ther information about the movement might 
write to one of the Legion Envoys, Miss M. 
Duffy or Mr. J. Murray, P.O. Box 83, Sta- 
tion X, New York City. 








When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
By RicHarp Watsg, C.S.P. 


It won’t be long now until G-I Joe 
puts on his first polka-dot tie in five 
years. And as the veteran of Bou- 
gainville and Tarawa and Manila 
Bay stands before the mirror to put 
the final touch to the outfit that he 
wore long ago to the high-school 
dance, another great, new problem will 
be confronting the nation—the prob- 
lem of readjustment. Yesterday, our 
hero was just plain G-I Joe—Corporal 
Smith of the 193rd Infantry Division. 
To-day he is Mr. Joseph Smith of 
Middletown, U.S.A.—home from the 
wars to begin life all over again. 

G-I doesn’t need to read the war 
books to find out what happened across 
the seas. He could write a better 
book than any of the commentators 
has written. He has been in gun- 
turrets of battlewagons where his 
buddies have been killed as they 
stood beside him. Dirt and danger 
and dread have been his constant com- 
panions as he became a creature of the 
jungle, crawling and hacking his way 
from the Solomons to Tokyo. The 
plane in which he strafed the enemy 
was shot to pieces, but a friendly P-T 
Boat saved him from the sharks. 
G-I Joe has been in scouting parties, 
in suicide squads, in prison camps. 
His waking hours and most of his sleep 
have been cluttered with exploding 
shells and quiet wooden crosses on 
beachheads. But now it’s all over. 
The soldier who doesn’t want to talk 
about ‘‘over there’ has come a long 
way from the gangling high-school 
senior who used to work evenings in 


the neighborhood shoestore and take 
the boss’s daughter down to the corner 
drugstore for a coke. Yes, the war 
has made a new man out of Joe—more 
than any of us realize. 


Formidable Task of 
Readjustment 


It is precisely because of the tremen- 
dousness of the change that the task of 
G-I Joe’s readjustment will be so 
formidable. If only it were as easy 
as changing into slacks and a polo 
shirt! But to transfer ten million men 
from a highly disciplined and scientific 
life back to the homes they left five 
years ago, and expect them to take up 
where they left off as if they were re- 
turning from a two-weeks’ vacation, 
is to pose a terrible problem. The 
social difficulties of demobilization are 
appalling. 

Fortunately, this socio-economic 
problem is only secondarily the work of 
the Church. Concerned she should be, 
and faithful to the great Leonine tradi- 
tion she will take the lead and help 
G-I Joe over the social hurdles that 
will be erected by his coming home. 
But the primary interest of the 
Church will not be with jobs and in- 
surance. For the principal task that 
will confront the Church in America 
in the next decade will be the spiritual 
and moral readjustment of the office 
boy who left the city streets to become 
a major in the Aleutians. 

We have every reason in the world 
to be proud of our Catholic soldiers. 
They entered early, they fought 
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bravely, and they died with a prayer 
on their lips. From every theatre of 
war Catholic chaplains have written 
home, exulting over the filled halls 
and piers, the crowded clearings be- 
hind the lines where thousands of 
Catholic soldiers knelt for Mass. 
There is hardly a person in the United 
States who has not seen a picture of 
Mass being offered before battle, 
and what was most impressive was the 
reverent faith of men who a half-hour 
later would be corpses on the beach- 
head. Cesar’s legions may have cried 
out: ‘‘We who are about to die salute 
you.” But there was no doubt about 
Whom these Catholics were saluting as 
they knelt before the uplifted Host on 
the dawn of D-Day. Whether the 
interest in religion was heightened by 
the fear of death or by loyalty to those 
at home, the fact remains that for most 
Catholics going to the colors brought 
them closer to God. 


G-I Joe Comes Back from Dead 


But now G-I Joe comes home. He 
can sleep late in the morning in his 
feather-bed, undisturbed by machine- 
gun chatter. He can play a session 
of poker with his friends without serious 
misgivings that next Saturday night 
the whole gang will be no longer there. 
Instead of a jungle purgatory, his life 
is now a blissful succession of easy 
chairs, deep rugs and soft music. He 
has indeed come back from the dead— 
restored to life. 

But now that Joe’s life expectancy 
has increased 10,000 per cent, does that 
mean that he will become less religious? 
Will Sunday Mass cease to be a thrill- 
ing experience, and now only a taste- 
less obligation that cuts off two hours’ 
sleep? Will he go back to infrequent 


confession and be seen at the altar 
rail only at Christmas and Easter? 


Eventually will he cease to go to 
church at all, become a drifter, and 
live as though being a Catholic were 
about as important as being a Demo- 
crat or Republican? Ordinarily this 
is what happens. There has always 
been a let-down in morals after a war. 
Look back to the twenties and see 
what happened after the boys came 
back last time. The famous ‘flapper 
age’ with its novel theories was but 
the moral breakdown of a people who 
were turning the world upside down to 
find normalcy. Yes, unless all proph- 
ets are wrong and the law of aver- 
ages is suspended, there will be a tre- 
mendous moral breakdown as 10,000,- 
000 men come back to run the whole 
register of thrills and pleasures in 
double time. Indeed, there will prob- . 
ably be a time when the public taste 
will regard the Hemmingways and 
Lillian Smiths of this decade as dull 
and timorous. To offset this moral 
débacle is the challenge offered the 
Church. 


A Job for the Pastor 


Our task then, it would seem, is to 
prepare now for demobilization day. 
And the job of setting the soldiers 
straight when they break ranks for 
the last time, of helping them through 
the no man’s land that lies between 
firing a cannon and using a typewriter, 
is primarily that of the pastor. For 
into the parish churches where proudly 
stand the honor-rolls of the thousands 
of boys who left the neighborhood to 
do battle for us, will stream these 
same lads, hardened and matured by 
war. We have been with them as our 
prayers and Masses spanned the seas. 
We have always been interested to 
hear the latest about Curley and Red 
and Pete—and have kept in touch 
with them by sending the parish bulle- 
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tins. But now that they come home 
and melt once again into our congre- 
gations, are we going to let them down? 
We must never act as if they never 
went to war. 

The actual details must come later. 
Certainly. no one can determine ab- 
solutely the best way of bridging the 
gap. It would seem that the tradi- 
tional Catholic mission soon after 
demobilization would be helpful for 
servicemen, though this would have 
to be modified considerably. For 
the doughboy has seen enough of 
death to be wninterested and un- 
affected by it. And any preacher 
who has never been in danger must 
always fail if he tried to portray the 
fact of death to the soldier who never 
believed that he would come out of 
the war alive. Perhaps a series of 
dogmatic lectures on our Faith would 
help to clarify the Christian plan of 
life for those who almost died to save 
it. It may be that an adaptation of 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
would fill the need—for, after all, St. 
Ignatius was an ex-soldier when he 
went to Manresa. And then, after- 
wards, there should be a special parish 
society formed to keep the veterans 
together and close to the Church. 
Indeed, there are thousands of vari- 
ants of what can be done—but what 
is paramount is that we begin now to 
plan for demobilization. If we wait 
until the transports pass the Statue of 
Liberty, it will be too late and we 
shall have failed in our duty. 

The best suggestions will, of course, 
come from those pastors who were 
curates in 1919. They saw the prob- 
lem then, and realized how well or 
poorly it was solved. Though the 
returning army is five times as large 
as Pershing’s, it is the same problem. 
Their advice will be indeed valuable. 


Preparation for G-I Joe’s Homecoming 


The Army and Navy, we are told, 
already have their plans for bringing 
the boys home. They have deter- 
mined who gets out first and how the 
vast job of demobilization will be car- 
ried out. Congress has passed the 
G-I Bill of Rights, insuring the re- 
turning veteran of education at the 
expense of his government. Muster- 
ing-out pay is a law. Legislation in- 
sures the soldier of getting his old job 
back, and in hundreds of other details 
the thorny social difficulties of read- 
justment will be made smooth. Are 
we to be less prepared for G-I Joe’s 
homecoming? 

Ten million of our boys have dedi- 
cated themselves to the fashioning 
of a better world. With the defeat of 
the dictators, a great step forward 
has been taken towards the realiza- 
tion of this ideal. We know that 
politics may help, but no peace treaty 
is sufficient. Strong military power 
may keep peace for a few years, but 
does that necessarily mean a better 
world? Even the leadership of un- 
ambitious statesmen will fail unless 
the peoples of the nations stand firm 
with Christ. It will be our solemn 
obligation, then, to make sure that 
Catholic America doesn’t fail. Other- 
wise, the sacrifices made by ten million 
men will have been in vain. 


That happy song of World War I, 
“When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,” will soon be heard on every 
radio from coast to coast as America 
opens her heart and shores to receive 
her loved ones home again. May that 
stirring tune remind us of our duty— 
to prepare now for that happy day! 
Then when G-I Joe marches up Fifth 
Avenue behind Eisenhower, we shall be 
ready to guide him into a better world. 

















Oriental Indulgenced Prayers 
By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


A recent issue of the Acta A postol- 
ice Sedis' has presented to the clergy of 
the Catholic world at least a partial view 
of the tremendous treasures of prayer 
to be found in the Oriental Liturgies. 
Fifty-eight small excerpts from the 
liturgical books of the Byzantine Rite 
have been enriched with indulgences, 
and are printed in a very readable 
Latin translation made from the ver- 
sions in use by the Ruthenians. 

Some years ago, in the course of a 
conversation with one of the pioneer 
Belgian Redemptorists who trans- 
ferred to the Byzantine Rite, the dis- 
cussion turned to the liturgical prayers 
of the Orientals, and the distinguished 
priest narrated an incident from his 
own life that made a profound impres- 
siononme. He said that, after he had 
spent twenty-five years in the Polish 
Ukraine working for the faithful of the 
Byzantine Rite, his confréres and the 
Oriental clergy. tendered him a testi- 
monial banquet at which various con- 
gratulatory speeches were delivered. 
One of the orators described in glowing 
colors the life of sacrifice of the féted 
jubilarian: his voluntary renunciation 
of his own country and language and 
people, his cheerful endurance of pri- 
vations and crosses, and the like. 
Finally, the speaker thought to cap 
the climax by stating that the jubi- 
larian had made even the supreme 
immolation, an immolation that 
reached down into the very depths of 
his spiritual life: he had given up his 


1Vol. XXXVI, Num. 2; issued by 
N.C.W.C., June 20, 1944, pp. 47 sqq. 
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own beloved Rite. In his reply the 
jubilarian thanked all the speakers for 
their charity, but declared that there was 
one point of praise given him to which 
he simply could not listen without 
demur, and that was that he had made 
the “sacrifice” of giving up his own 
Rite. He then went on to say that, 
far from having made a sacrifice, he 
had found such untold beauties and 
ineffable devotional wealth in the 
prayers of the East that he had actu- 


-ally made great spiritual progress from 


using them, and that as the years 
went by he kept on discovering ever 
new glories in them. This testimony is 
particularly valuable because it comes 
from a priest who is renowned through- 
out the Western religious world for 
the magnificent books he has written 
on spirituality.? 


Chief Characteristic of Eastern Piety 


The first point that is to be stressed 
with regard to Eastern piety is that its 
primary and almost exclusive source is 
the Holy Liturgy. In this respect the 
Orientals are most conservatively. tena- 
cious of the traditions of the early 
Church. The great increase of private 
devotions in the West is due to vari- 
ous causes, but probably the chief of 
these was the congregation’s gradual 
loss of active participation in the Mass. 
Moreover, in the East the liturgical 
languages were usually much more 


familiar to the people than Latin is to 


2 Joseph Schrijvers, C.SS.R. -His most 
popular works are: ‘‘La Bonne Volonté,” 
‘‘Les Principes de la Vie Spirituelle,”’ ‘‘Le 
Don de Soi,” ‘‘Le Divin Ami,” ‘‘Ma Mére.” 
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our congregations. And finally the 
spread of Protestantism in the West, 
with its undue stress on subjective 
feeling and vernacular singing and 
praying, evoked works of private de- 
votion from the Catholic leaders in the 
Counter-Reformation. 

The newly indulgenced prayers in 
the Acta are taken mainly from the 
Liturgicon (Missal) and the Horolo- 
gion (Breviary).* This is readily un- 
derstandable and commendable, be- 
cause there is nothing in all the re- 
ligious consciousness of the Orientals 
which is at all comparable with the 
splendor and majesty and inspiration 
of the Sacred Liturgy of the Mass,‘ 
while the celebration in church of por- 
tions of the Divine Office, particularly 


Matins and Vespers, still flourishes- 


among them. The Liturgy, therefore, 
remains the norm and measure, the 
ideal and model, for all their other de- 
votions, such as the Akafist and Mole- 
ben.> Even the ceremonies accom- 
panying the administration of the 
Sacraments are modelled on the Lit- 
urgy and correspond to the main ele- 
ments of the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens. At the administration of 
Baptism and Confirmation, litanies are 
said, incense may be used, a procession 


3 These designations of Missal and Bre- 
viary are only approximate, because the 
Byzantine liturgical books do not correspond 
exactly’ to anything we have. The other 
names mentioned as sources in the Acta are 
the Triodion, Pentecostarion, and Octoechos. 
These contain the Proper of the Offices for 
the liturgical year: Triodion (Pre-Lent and 
Lent), Pentecostarion (Easter through Pente- 
cost), Octoechos (after Pentecost to Pre- 
Lent). 

‘*Cfr, Tyciak, Julius, ‘“‘Die Liturgie als 
Quelle Ostlicher Frémmigkeit’”’ (Freiburg im 
Br., 1937), pp. 139 sqq. 

5 Cfr. the writer’s description of a Moleben 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus in his article on 
the ‘Oriental Eucharistic Congress in Chi- 
cago,’”’ THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL RE- 
VIEW, XLII, p. 170. 

® Cfr. our own rite for the Blessing of the 
Palms. 


takes place around the baptistery, an 
Epistle is sung (Rom., vi), the Alle- 
luia’s are chanted, and then the Gos- 
pel (Matt., xxviii) containing Our 
Lord’s words to the Apostles: “Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, 
etc.” Similarly at the ceremonies 
attending Matrimony, St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians (Chapter v) 
with its many injunctions to husbands 
and wives is read, while the Gospel 
narrates Christ’s attendance at the 
wedding-feast of Cana. There are also 
litanies and processions. 


Prayers from the Holy Liturgy 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
favorite phrases from the Holy Liturgy 
constitute many of the indulgenced 


prayers in the new list. 


“Through the intercession of the 
Mother of God, O Saviour, save us!” 
“Thou art the God who descended 
into hell and loosed the chains of 
those bound captive there: do Thou 
Thyself grant rest also to the souls 
of N.N.” “Grant eternal rest, O 
Lord, in blessed sleep to Thy ever- 
to-be-remembered servants N.N. and 
make them an everlasting remem- 
brance.”’ 


At the time of the Little Entrance, 
the most solemn portion of the Mass of 
the Catechumens, when the priest (or 
deacon), accompanied by the clergy, 
brings the Gospel-Book in triumphal 
procession through the doors of the 
eikonostasis,’ the people bow low and 
then sing number 23 of the indulgenced 
prayers: 


“Save us, O Son of God, who art 
wonderful in Thy saints (save us) 
who sing to Thee: Allelulia!’’ 


7The eikonostasis is the image-screen 
separating the sanctuary from the body of 
the church. 
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Number 8 constitutes. a favorite 
prayer in the Byzantine litany of peti- 
tion after the Consecration: 


“We pray for a Christian end. of 
our life, without pain, without 
shame, peaceful, and for a good 
defense before the dread judgment- 
seat of Christ.” 


Particularly beautiful and correspond- 
ingly popular with the Orientals is the 
memento of Our Lady that is sung 
after the Consecration in the Byzantine 
Liturgy: 


“Truly it is fitting that we praise 
thee, O Mother of God, thou who 
art ever to be blessed, who art free 
from every stain, who art the 
Mother of our God. Thou art more 
honorable than the Cherubim, and 
incomparably more glorious than 
the Seraphim; thou didst bear the 
Word of God without any corrup- 
tion; thee, who art truly the Mother 
of God, we magnify.” 


Morning and Evening Prayers 


The most familiar morning and 
evening prayers from the Horologion 
appear as numbers 5 and 6 in the 
Acta’s list. These prayers are found in 
all Ruthenian prayerbooks and are 
said by the laity as well as by the 
clergy. They are in the form of the 
liturgical ‘‘troparia,”’ with three sets of 
versicles separated by the Gloria Patri 
and Nunc et semper’ The morning 
troparion reads: 


“Rising from sleep, we cast our- 
selves at Thy feet, O Good One, and 
we sing to Thee the hymn of the 
Angels, O Strong One: holy, holy, 
holy art Thou, O God; through the 
intercession of Thy ’ Angels have 
mercy on us. 





. § Troparia are excerpts from the Proper of 
the Mass, and change according to the season, 
the feast, the commemorations. They corre- 


spond roughly to our Gradual verses and are 
sung before the Epistle. 


“Glory be to the Father, and te 
the Son, and tothe Holy Ghost. , 

“Thou hast aroused me from my 
bed and from sleep, O Lord, Thou 
hast enlightened my mind and my 
heart; open also my lips to sing to 
Thee, O Holy Trinity: holy, holy, 
holy art Thou, O God; through the 
intercession of all Thy Saints, have 
mercy on us. 

“And now and forever, and unto 
ages of ages. Amen. 

“Soon the judge will come and 
everyone’s works will be revealed; 
and so in fear let us cry even in the 
midst of the night: Holy, holy, holy 
art Thou, O God; by the prayers of 
the Mother of God, have mercy on 
us!” 


The evening prayer is also in = 
troparian form: 


“The day has passed and I thank 
Thee, O Lord; grant me an evening, 
I pray, together with a night free 
from sin, O Saviour, and save me. 

“Glory be to the Father, etc. 

“The day has passed and I glorify 
Thee, O Ruler; grant me an evening, 
I pray, together with a night free 
from fault, O Saviour, and save me. 

“‘And now and forever, etc. 

“The day has passed and I sing a 
hymn to Thee, O Holy One; grant 
me an evening, I pray, together with 
a night free from snares, O Saviour, 
and save me.” 


The indulgenced prayers from 7 ‘to 
14 are all variations of the never-end- 
ing Oriental plea for mercy and for- 
giveness of sins: ‘Kyrie, eleison”’ 
(twelve times—as is often required 
in the Divine Office). 

“O God, be propitious to us sin- 
ners. O God, wipe out our sins and 
have mercy on us.” 


This prayer has an indulgence of 300 
days, but the indulgence is of seven 
years if one also performs the ‘“‘meta- 
nias’” (yeravorn = penance) or pro- 
found bows, accompanied by the sign 
of the cross that is so characteristic a 
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feature of Byzantine devotion. Num- 
ber 14 is enriched with 500 days’ in- 
dulgence, and this is increased to seven 
years if one makes the prescribed 
prostrations on the floor, such as occur 
in the Liturgy of the Presanctified. 
The prayers are: 


“Lord and Ruler of my life, turn 
away from me the spirit of careless- 
ness, of negligence, of ambition, and 
of gossiping (Prostration). But give 
to me, Thy servant, the spirit of 
wisdom and humility, of patience 
and of love (Prostration). O Lord 
King, grant that I may see my sins 
and may not judge my brother, for 
Thou art blessed unto ages of ages. 
Amen” (Prostration). 


Favorite Seasonal Chants 


Some of the favorite seasonal chants 
have also been indulgenced, especially 
the refrain that reéchoes throughout 
the Easter Season, and is sung repeat- 
edly in every service. 


“Christ has risen from the dead, 
conquering death by His death, and 
bestowing life on those who lie in 
the graves.’ 


The favorite versicle for the feasts of 
the Holy Cross is here too: 


“We fall down before Thy cross, 
O Lord, and we glorify Thy resur- 
rection.”’® 


Finally, there is an indulgence 
granted to the faithful who salute one 
another with the age-old Christian 
greetings of the Byzantine Rite. Such 
greetings were once common to all 
peoples of Europe.” The Slav-Byzan- 


® Cfr. the writer’s description of the cele- 
bration of Vespers of the Holy Cross, ‘“‘A 
Beautiful Oriental Service,” in Ecclesiastical 

eview, CI, p. 268. 

. ™ Cfr. German: ‘‘Griiss’ Gott!” (God greet 
you); the French, Italian, Spanish: ‘‘Adieu, 
Addio, Adiés!’’ (To God [I commend you); 
our English ‘‘Goodbye!’’ means ‘‘God be 
wi’ ye!” The Russian for “‘Thank you’’ is 
“Spasibo!” and is a contraction of ‘God 
save thee!’’ 


tine Catholic says in greeting: ‘Slava 
Jisusu Christu!’’ (Praise to Jesus 
Christ). The answer is: “Slava na 
viki!’” (Praise unto ages). A liturgi- 
cal greeting used by the priest after 
service when the people come up to kiss 
the crucifix that he holds in his hand 
is: ‘‘Christds posredi nas!’’ (Christ is 
among us). The answer is: “‘Jest i 
btidjet” (He is and will be). A 
Byzantine Catholic does not say to 
another: ‘Merry Christmas’ or 
“Happy Easter.’”’ He uses instead 
couplet-phrases similar to those just 
mentioned, and may now gain an in- 
dulgence for doing so. At Christmas 
time he says: ‘‘Christdés razdajetsja!” 
(Christ is born). The answer is: 
“Slavite jeh6!’ (Praise Him!). Dur- 
ing the Easter season one says: 
“Christés voskrése!’ (Christ has 
risen). The answer is: “Vo istinu 
voskrése!”” (Truly He has risen). 


Poetic “‘Elan’’ in Eastern Prayers 


In effect, both East and West attain 
the same end in praying, as long as the 
love of God motivates the prayer. 
Both East and West make use ex- 
tensively of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
particularly the Psalter, in the Liturgy. 
But it is clear, even from the few sim- 
ple examples we have quoted here, 
that there is a poetic élan and rhetori- 
cal exuberance about the Byzantine 
Rite—and all the Oriental Rites— 
which gives a great warmth and ex- 
pansiveness and majesty to their 
liturgical functions. This personal 
warmth and dramatic picturesqueness 
are a direct inheritance from the early 
Greek Fathers of the Church. 

There is, for example, a matchless 
grandeur about the Hymn of the 
Cherubim which is sung just before the 
Great Entrance in the Byzantine Rite: 
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“‘We who mystically represent the 
Cherubim, and sing the thrice-holy 
hymn to the life-creating Trinity, 
let us put aside now every earthly 
care.... So that we may receive the 
King of All (who comes) escorted by 
invisible legions of Angels. Alleluia, 
Alleluia, Alleluia!’’ 


In the meantime the priest stands at 
the altar with arms outstretched and 


prays: 


“No one enslaved by carnal de- 
sires or passions is worthy to ap- 
proach or come near to minister be- 
fore Thee, the King of Glory: for 
Thy service is great and awe-in- 
spiring even for the heavenly powers. 
Yet, since in Thine indescribable 
and immeasurable compassion Thou 
hast without change or loss become 
man and taken the title of our High 
Priest, Thou hast as Lord of the 
Universe committed to us the cele- 
bration of this rite and this bloodless 
sacrifice... . Look upon me, Thy 
sinful and unprofitable servant, and 
purify my soul and heart from guilt 
of conscience; by the power of Thy 
Holy Spirit enable me, imbued with 
the grace of the priesthood, to stand 
at this Thy Holy Altar and to conse- 
crate Thy sacred and spotless Body 
and Thy Precious Blood. .. .” 


Spiritual Reciprocity between East and 
West 


When studying the Slavonic text of 
this beautiful prayer in Rome, the 
present writer exclaimed over its 
beauty to the Russian priest who was 
the professor. 


“Yes, it is beautiful,” 


he said, “but you should see the won- 
derful prayers we have in the Liturgy 
of St. Basil!'! Some of them are so 
poetic and full of feeling, that I cannot 
read them at Mass without shedding 
tears!’ 

The Roman Rite, in comparison 
with the Oriental Rites, is more sober 
and jejune. And yet it has produced 
great and wonderful Saints through 
the ages. It appeals more strongly to 
our practical and legal mentality. 
Nevertheless, we in the West can learn 
a great deal from the prayers of the 
East that will contribute mightily to 
our edification and progress in perfec- 
tion. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the indulgences attached to. at least 
the “‘Preces’’ of these ‘‘Preces et Pia 
Opera” for Eastern Catholics, may 
soon be extended also to the use of 
Western Catholics, and thus the favor 
will be returned by which Eastern 
Catholics may gain the indulgences 
attached to our Western prayers. 


11 On most days of the year, the Byzantine 
Rite uses the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. 
On the feast of St. Basil (January 1), on the 
Sundays of Lent except Palm Sunday, on 
Holy Thursday, Holy Saturday, and the 
Vigils of Christmas and the Epiphany, the 
Liturgy of St. Basil is used. This does not 
differ externally from the usual Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom, but the prayers are 
different and much longer. On some ferias of 
Lent; the Mass of the Presanctified is cele- 
brated. This is along prayer and Communion © 
service, in the course of which both clergy 
and people repeatedly kneel on the floor and 
bow their heads to the ground. The cere- 
monial is very impressive. 








Liberalism Naked and Shivering 
By JosePpH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


American Capitalism, German Nazi- 
ism, Italian Fascism, Russian Com- 
munism are all manifestations, or 
rather applications, of one philosophy 
of life, and godless it is—that this 
world is the be-all and the do-all of 
human existence. This is what an 
intelligently interested reader will get 
out of an extraordinary 1944 book 
written by a young Catholic layman. 
The book has for a title, “The Church 
and Liberal Society,’’ and for its 
author, Emmet John Hughes of the 
American Embassy in Madrid. Its 
second printing with revisions was by 
the Princeton University Press, and 
it is among the 1944 selections of The 
Catholic Book Club. The author 
appears to be a graduate student both 
of Princeton and Columbia. The 
book has one outstanding value among 
other titles to true worth, and that is: 
it tells the story of secularism in 
politics and economics from Machia- 
velli to Hitler not forgetting their 
blood brothers, those pietistic but 
slave-driving factory owners in the 
first part of the nineteenth century, 
in England especially, and those 
American Supreme Court justices from 
the time of the “Robber Barons” up 
to a few years ago—those justices 
who declared a living wage by law a 
contravention of the freedom of con- 
tract. 


Here a Priest Has a Made-to-Order 
Handbook 


The seminary does a lot for the 
future priest in giving him the prin- 


ciples of dogmatic and moral theology, 
and in a lesser way of natural and 
positive jurisprudence. But these prin- 
ciples without illuminating facts drawn 
from the history of politics and eco- 
nomics are like weapons without am- 
munition. Yet, those desirable facts 
cannot be gotten from desultory read- 
ing, and the demands of the pastoral 
life leave no time for systematic and 
extensive study. So, what the ordinary 
priest needs is a culling of the illustra- 
tive facts, a digest of the history of 
liberal politics and economics, a dem- 
onstration by way of example that 
no revolution against Christ the King 
can long last, much less ever per- 
manently succeed. That is precisely 
what this book does, and does in an 
eloquent and convincing manner. No 
one can read the volume and look into 
its source references (averaging twenty 
apiece to its fourteen chapters) without 
learning where he can get the pertinent 
information which he may have occa- 
sion to gather. Young priests who have 
formed or will form cells of Catholic 
Action among unionized or non- 
unionized young men or young women 
workers, will find in the book or in the 
references cited untold material to 
“sacramentalize” (if the term be per- 
mitted) material that Catholic Action- 
ists can use to answer the sophisms 
given their gullible companions by the 
zealots of Communism. 


The Divisions Look Good and Are Good 


Perhaps the best way of intimating 
the solidity and the readableness of 
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this volume of 275 pages is to give the 
Four Parts, and under each of them the 
chapters. Part I has for its title, 
The Genesis of the Liberal Society; 
and this theme is developed in four 
chapters: The Revolution of the 
Times; Death Mask of a Society; 
The Revolt of Economics; The Cal- 
dron of the Sixteenth Century. Part 
II has the title, The Making of the 
Liberal Society, and its four chapters 
are: Philosophers in Arms: The 
New World of Ideas; The Liberal 
Faith: Civitas Hominis; Men in 
Arms: The New World of Facts; 


The Mountains Made Level. Part III . 


is headed, Liberal Society and Church 
Militant, and contains likewise four 
chapters: The Rationale of the New 
Order; The Titan of Industrialism; 
The Great Liberai Adventure; The 
Church Militant. The fourth and last 
Part takes for its title, The Crisis of 
the West, and it has only three chapters: 
Weimar, Versailles, and Munich; 
Liberalism: An Autopsy; The Faith 
of Democracy. 

The last chapter of Part III, The 
Church Militant, does most credit to 
the belligerent and unafraid author. 
If Brownson were living, he would 
clasp wildly in his arms this young 
militant scholar and apostle, and 
embrace him as a man after his own 
heart. For Emmet John Hughes 
glories in the greatness of that much 
maligned Pope, Pius IX, and makes 
him of the Crux de cruce symbolism 
one of the outstanding Popes of all 
the ages. It seems too bad that 
Hughes appears not at all conversant 
with the high place which Brownson 
assigned to that same Pontiff, while 
the latter was still alive and suffering 
abuse to the end. It is regrettable 


also that Hughes does not show any 
acquaintance with the other facts that 


Brownson stated in regard to the same 
Pope Pius [IX. That foremost Ameri- 
can convert predicted before the 
Council of the Vatican that the Church » 
would be compelled to define papal 
infallibility because unbelievers and 
liberalistic Catholics were defying her 
to do so; liberalistic Catholics he 
rated as only half-Catholics and un- 
witting betrayers of the interests of 
Christ. That loyal apologist declared 
of the Syllabus that it was the greatest 
document of the age, and he rejoiced 
to see condemned therein the pet 
doctrines of the infidels and pseudo- 
Christians, doctrines that he had been 
for the most part denouncing in season 
and out of season. With rare effect 
young Hughes dramatizes Pope Pius 
IX delivering three reeling blows to 
economic and political Liberalism, and 
points out that these blows were struck 
on the same day but in different years. 


Deflation of Liberalism 


The first eighth of December was 
in the year 1854. By proclaiming on 
that day and date the sinlessness of 
Mary Ever Spotless, Pope Pius IX 
punctured the inflated conceit of 
Liberalism in its cherished doctrine of 
the perfectibility, the sinlessness, the 
innate goodness of human nature ever 
tending onward and upward and 
needing neither God nor His Church 
to work out .its salvation; for had 
not the first revolutionist, he of the 
garden, spoken the truth when he 
promised ‘‘ye shall become as gods 
knowing good and evil.” The second 
eighth of December was in the year 
1864, and the lies of Satan on that 
day were counted up to eighty by the 
Vicar of Christ in his historic Syllabus. 
Of these false propositions Hughes 
cites nine verbatim. How like the 
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vaporings of 1944 Liberalists sound 
these excerpts: 


“There exists no supreme, all- 
wise, most provident Being, distinct 
from the universe. .. . Human 
reason, without any regard what- 
soever to God, is the sole judge of 
the true’ and the false, of good and 
evil; it is a law unto itself, and 
suffices by its natural powers to 
secure the welfare of men and 
nations. . . . Men may, in any 
religion, find the way of eternal 
salvation and attain eternal salva- 
tion. . .. It belongs to the civil 
power to define what are the rights 
of the Church and the limits within 
which she can exercise them... . 
The entire direction of public schools 
in which the youth of any Christian 
State are educated, except to some 
extent in the case of episcopal semi- 
naries, may and must belong to the 
civil power.... Kings and princes 
are not only exempt from ecclesias- 
tical rule, but are even superior to 
the Church in disputed questions of 
jurisdiction.... The Church should 
be separated from the State, and the 
State from the Church.”’ 


And how up-to-the-minute are these 
lying propositions: 

“Rights consist in the mere ma- 
terial fact, and all human duties 
are an empty name, and every hu- 
man deed has the force of right... . 
The Roman Pontiff can and should 
reconcile and align himself with 
progress, Liberalism, and modern 
civilization.” 

The third December eighth was in 
1869, the day on which opened the 
Church’s latest Council, a Council 
theoretically still in session. The Acts 
were promulgated on July 18, 1870, 
and thereupon the Council adjourned 
temporarily. Here began a new era 
in the Church of God with the put- 
ting down forever of Gallicanism and 
kindred errors, and with the branding 
of so-called Catholic liberals for what 


they were—half-informed Catholics 
anxious to be on good terms with the 
sleek and shallow enemies of the 
Church, willing (as Brownson said of 
“Hickory Catholics’) to die for the 
Faith and yet preferring to die rather 
than to live the Faith. Brownson 
fairly shouted for glee now that he 
found himself free to defend the 
Church on Catholic or Papal principles, 
rather than on episcopal principles, 
and free to call the deniers of Papal 
infallibility heretics (he could always 
have called such deniers unsound and 
erroneous in doctrine; for the Church 
always taught the defined dogma as 
definable, and had gone so far as to 
define it by indirection). The pre- 
dictions of the Church’s enemies, based 
on wishful thinking, that a definition 
would cause a great schism, proved 
false; for the only defections were 
Déllinger and a few thousand followers. 
Gladstone’s rhetorical calling upon the 
subjects of her Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria, to choose between the allegiance 
of London and Rome turned out to be 
unintended opera bouffe. It doesn’t 
take much of an eye for the special 
providence guiding the Church of God 
to discern how perfectly timed the 
declaration of papal infallibility was, 
just at the time when Liberalism began 
to move towards the height of its 
triumph—and then just as quickly 
crash, all within seventy-five years. 
The. whole American, the whole 
English, reading public, particularly 
zealous Catholics, is greatly indebted 
to Emmet John Hughes for this de- 
tailed account of the rise and fall of 
Liberalism. But secularists will not 
be converted by the disaster of Liberal- 
ism. They'll merely turn to other 
forms of secularism, of this-world-ness. 
The workers and the ignorant educated 
will turn to Communism, are already 
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going in for it; the middle class and 
the rich are visioning what they would 
like to believe will be a Serving State, 
but will be what Belloc calls the Servile 
State, wherein political and personal 
liberty will be bartered for economic 
security. But the class whom we must 
labor to convert to Christian principles 
in politics and in economics constitutes 
probably a good majority of our 
Catholics—adolescents, adults, men, 
women, boys, girls. 


Dangerous Liberalism within Our Walls 


Internal, not external, enemies are 
the ones that the Church has always 
to fear. For when the Mystical Body 
is anything like uniformly strong 
within, she has nothing to tremble 
at from without. Persecution may 
come, blood may flow, but its very 
flowing will fecundate the divine vine- 
yard beyond any enrichments which 
placid living could bring. More often, 
though, internal strength either drives 
off the attacking foe or captures him 
outright. So, the big objective for 
the Church is to strive always to have 
its fighting forces fully equipped, 
trained and ready to engage the 
enemies of religion. Universal service 
of Catholics under any and all circum- 
stances is the height of expediency. 
True, Confirmation gives us that 
universal service to Christ socially— 
but in principle or potency rather 
than in act. Confirmation, like the 
other Sacraments with their sacra- 
mental graces, becomes operative in 
proportion to individual dispositions. 
So, the Christian who is_half- 
secularized in his motivation puts 
forth supernatural action feebly, at 
least in a relative sense. Not in- 
frequently the grace of Confirmation 
is altogether inoperative, because the 
individual is in mortal sin. To some 


extent we all imbibe the Liberalistic 
error that good environment auto- 
matically makes respectable people, 
whereas at best it merely tends to do 
that wherever spiritual life is some- 
thing like normal. On the other hand, 
where environment is positively bad, 
soul vitality can and often does turn 
that environment into the occasion 
of high conquest. That is what the 
early Christians did in an atmosphere 
surcharged with multiple evil. Then 
even a glance at the starry heavens 
called up images of enticing lust, as 
Chesterton remarks, because of their. 
pagan and lewd religious associations. 
Yet, in those foul surroundings were 
disclosed the fairest flowers of Christ— 
the Agneses, the Cecilias in their 
legions. 


Needed the Catholic Family, the 
Catholic School, the Catholic Parish 


Yes, we have got all three de- 
siderata. But do we possess with them 
Catholic life in vigor or only in feeble- 
ness? We have the Catholic family; 
and after two generations of Catholic 
education we are witnessing the strange 
phenomenon of Catholic high school 
mothers sending their children to the 
Catholic kindergartens as so many 
spiritually wild babies—children lack- 
ing in quantity and quality. Immi- 
grant mothers of a generation or two 
ago had their little ones pray as soon 
as they could lisp; but to form their 
very own into attitudes of infantile 
piety is a task too menial for too many 
modern Catholic mothers to bother 
themselves with. That’s what the: 
Sisters are for. This is why Dr. 


Coakley of Pittsburgh several years 
ago,‘in his study of the marriage cases 
of his parish over a period of twenty 
years, could bring out such startling 
facts regarding Catholic marriages, - 
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mixed: marriages, and invalid mar- 
riages. He said the outstanding -dis- 
closure was this: that it seemed to 
make little difference what school: the 
child went to, as reflected in marriage 
wrecks, but it made all the difference 
in the world what family he came from. 
The good family offset the bad in- 
fluence of the school; but the good 
school made no appreciable difference 
in the case of children of the bad 
family. Must we then scrap the 
Catholic school? By no means. But 
we must recreate the spiritually de- 
fective family and make it the good 
family which the school supposes, 
and which the school stands ready to 
bring, as far as the religious school 
alone can, to the fullness and fairness 
of Catholic life, integrally. 


. Crippled Schools 


Recently I was talking to a priest 
occupying a position of no mean 
responsibility in another diocese. He 
recalled with delight his experiences 
as an assistant in four parishes; and 
best among those experiences was his 
apprenticeship in school pastoral work. 
He spent two hours a day in the school, 
and was with the eighth grade for 
two classes a week. He reviewed the 
matter learned from the classroom 
teacher in a different way. Besides 
helping form those youngsters as only 
a priest can, he was forming himself 
also. From the questions of the 
children he was learning the attitude 
of the parents. From catechetical 
work he was catching the art of 
preaching; and he was storing up 
matter for sermons from the prepa- 
ration he made to teach catechism or 
religion well. He got to know all the 
beys and girls by name; and when 
sickness came to the households, he 
was there to console and to cheer. 


‘He -was making all the while the best 


kind of graduate course for expert 
pastoral service. His pastoral work, 
though, was quite a contrast to that 
of all too many other assistants and 
even pastors as revealed by a sampling 
process conducted among Sisters in a 
Catholic summer school several years 
ago. That questionnaire indicated 
that about forty per cent of the priests 
in question either did not visit the 
school at all regularly, or wasted the 
pupils’ and the teachers’ time when 
they did. One Sister wrote: ‘In the 
last school I taught in, only once in 
four years did the pastor enter the 
school; and that was for the farewell 
party of the eighth-grade graduates.” 
A good minority part of the other 
sixty per cent taught poorly, as the 
remark of some pupils showed: “‘Sister, 
when you talk to us, we understand 
everything you say; but we don’t 
understand Father at all.’’ Another 
remark was: ‘Sister, when we recite 
for you, if we miss a word or two, 
you tell us; but Father gets angry.” 
A large minority of all the priests 
spoken of did good work; and it was 
praised most liberally. But how can 
our schools by way of rule flourish on 
absentee pastorship or on share-crop- 
per methods of cultivation? 


The Parish of Discovered and of 
Undiscovered Territory 


How many pastors, especially of 
big city parishes, can answer the 
following questions with anything ap- 
proaching high accuracy? 


(1) How many spiritually self- 
supporting Catholics have you within 
the limits of your parish? 

(2) How many on spiritual relief 
rolls? 

(3) How many of these latter could 
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be made spiritually self-supporting 
within a short time? 

(4) How many within a Gregorian 
span of years? 

(5) How many of your spiritually 
self-supporting Catholics enjoy any- 
thing like spiritual security? 

A glib response to the foregoing 
questions might be: ‘Ask us some- 
thing hard.” But the answer that 
a removal-proof pastor, in the strict 
sense of that term, can give to the 
first question would put him in the 
upper bracket of good and even revered 
pastors. Not every pastor can tell 
with accuracy how many persons in 
his parish deserve Christian burial, 
if they meet a sudden death. Yet, 
this much knowledge should be taken 
for granted everywhere, unless pastoral 
care is to be declared only a part-time 
employment. The next question, 
though, will stagger many a pastor 
who has been examining his pastoral 
conscience without remorse. For pas- 
tors in parish after parish in cities 
don’t know how many non-practising 
children or adults they have, especially 
how many Catholic children without 
any spiritual formation—‘‘spiritual il- 
literates,’’ as one of our bishops calls 
them. They are not unlike the pastor 
of some years back who was asked by 
the confirming Ordinary how many 
children he had in the parochial 
school, and he answered proudly 
upwards of one thousand. He guessed 
he had as many as fifty or sixty in 
public schools; and he assured the 
Ordinary that these he was looking 
after. Not many months after the 
Ordinary was visited by some Catholic 
public school teachers inquiring if 
something could not be done for the 
Catholic children of their school. 
Since these children were found to 
be within the limits of our contented 


pastor just mentioned, the Ordinary 
concluded there might be as many as 
ahundred. But the teachers protested 
that there were over one thousand! 
While things are getting better in 
this respect the last few years, there 
is a long, long way to go before the 
generality of the Catholic children in 
public schools are adequately cared 
for. ' 

As for the other question, the non- 
Catholics living within the limits of 
the parish, they are known for the 
most part only as ciphers; and the 
ordinary pastor thinks he has no 
obligation towards them. But it is 
on him that the Church in Canon 
1350, §1, puts the first obligation— 
to try to win over the outsiders, the 
other sheep. 


The Key Question 


But question five is the key question. 
On the answer of this question the 
real prosperity of the Church every- 
where depends; and the wide diffusion 
of liberalism among priests and people 
makes the very question seem baffling. 
Feeble spiritual life is taken for 
granted, as in the civil order depres- 
sions, panics and unemployment are 
taken as normal, and prosperity ab- 
normal. Only devout, as opposed to 
practical, Catholics enjoy spiritual 
security; and the devout life supposes 
the habitual avoidance, not only of 
mortal sin, but also of deliberate 
venial sin. It supposes much more, 
however. It supposes a generous per- 
formance of non-commanded good 
works, including first and foremost 
frequent Confession and daily or fre- 
quent Communion. The devout life 


is the first step towards the heroic 
life; and Faber rightly says that one 
heroic soul enriches the Church of © 
God as much as some forty thousand 
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ordinary good souls. But are we 
working seriously to extend the devout 
life, the only secure form of the 
Catholic life? Are we not of the same 
school of implicit thought that the 
pastor in Ireland belonged to, who was 
approached by a layman whose praise 
is already in all the churches? This 
priest said he needed no lay missionary 
society; for his was a small parish, 
and he could do all the work himself. 
The layman afterwards answered that 


supposed hypothetical objection in 
this way: “Many a small parish is a 
spiritual desert; and it is such because 
no one aims at doing more than the 
minimum. If you would transform 
such parish, breathe into a handful 
of persons the apostolic life and before 
many years run out, that parish will 
have a new life.” That new life on a 
sufficient scale is what we lack. And 
our ill appreciation of that fact labels 
us as liberal Catholics. 

















A Practical Delinquency Preventative 


By AILEEN BORDEAUX EBERHARDT 


A recent survey of the youth situa- 
tion in Iowa brought out the fact that 
Dubuque was one of the few bright 
spots in the State, because in this 
city juvenile delinquency was defi- 
nitely on the decrease. It might be 
interesting to look into the factors 
that brought about the happy condi- 
tion of a decrease in youthful mis- 
demeanors in Dubuque, especially 
when so many other cities all over the 
country report an alarming increase. 


The key to the Dubuque situation 
was given in the Des Moines Register 
report which stated that “many or- 
ganizations carry on special recrea- 
tional programs for juveniles,” and 
that ‘‘Jewish, Protestant and Catholic 
leaders have codperated in the move 
to prevent delinquency.” 

Back of this simple statement is a 
story of farsightedness which, on the 
part of Catholics who comprise a 
majority of Dubuque’s population, be- 
gan over two years ago when Arch- 
bishop Francis J. L. Beckman gave 
the ‘‘Go”’ sign to Dubuque pastors to 


set up or strengthen parish organiza- 


tions for youth. Some time after- 
wards, non-Catholic groups in the city 
mapped out a recreational program for 
youth. Foremost among the prepara- 
tions was the decision of officials of 
the Y.W.C.A. to remodel an unused 
building on their property so as to 
create a recreation center to be called 
“The Barn.” This was to be equipped 
with a milk and candy bar, tables for 
games, a place for dancing, and other 
simple conveniences. 


Pastors’ Cooperation with Archbishcp 


Meanwhile the Catholics had put 
their plan into action. Reverend Ray- 
mond P. Duggan was named director 
of Catholic Youth Organizations of 
the city. He announced his intention 
of building up parish organizations 
first, then coérdinating them all into 
city-wide groups. His program in- 
cluded not only recreation, in the form 
of dances and socials, but also athlet- 
ics and civic duties. A series of Holy 
Hours for the young people of the city 
was likewise a part of his far-reaching 
plan. 

One of the first parishes to take con- 
certed action in behalf of young 
people was the Nativity. The pastor, 
Father M. L. Kerper, authorized his 
assistant, Father Norbert Showalter, 
to go ahead with his plans for the 
teen-agers. Father Showalter began 
with the boys, and set up a recreation 
room for them in the parish hall. He 
supervised their after-school and early 
evening activities, directing games, 
helping with manual. ‘training, and 
encouraging hobbies. One step. fol- 
lowed another until he had welded the 
boys of the parish into a solid group 
whose athletic prowess created a stir 
in the city, and whose recreation pro- 
gram caught and held the attention of 
young people in an unprecedented 
manner. Then, in June, 1943, Father 
Showalter brought the girls into the 
picture when the NYO honored the 
eighth grade graduating class at a 
social and a ‘‘dance’’ to which the par- 
ents of the students were also invited. 
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Girls and boys of high school age were 
later invited to “mixers.” This was 
the beginning of a series of get-to- 
gethers which to-day are recognized as 
being amongst the foremost activities 
for youth in the city. Father Show- 
alter is now a chaplain in the armed 
forces, and his work is being carried 
on with the same energy and prog- 
ress by Father Francis Friedl. 

For over a year, the Cathedral 
Youth Club has been offering its mem- 
bers many and varied activities. Or- 
ganized with the approval of the pas- 
tor, Msgr. J. V. Casey, this club gives 
the ’teen-age boys and girls a chance 
to enjoy wholesome recreation in all 
seasons. Picnics, hikes, dances, ski 
and sled meets are all a part of the 
club’s social program. One of the 
highlights of the CYC was a Winter 
Carnival held at Camp St. John Bosco, 
with ice skating, sledding and skiing as 
attractions. The affair was climaxed 
with a spaghetti dinner served by the 
directors of the club. 

St. Patrick’s parish has a ’Teen- 
Age Club whose “mixers” offer fine 
recreation for the boys and girls. It 
is under the direction of the assistant 
pastor, Father Robert Spahn. St. 
Patrick’s, which is one of the largest 
parishes in Dubuque, is located in the 
downtown area. Consequently, the 
youth program does much to attract 
the younger set, eager for recreation 
and fun. And it isn’t all play with 
the youth of St. Patrick’s. The girls 
in the Legion of Mary group, in ad- 
dition to their regular duties, stay regu- 
larly with small children so that 
their mothers may get to church. And 
the large choir, numbering around 80 
voices and composed principally of 
young folk, give willingly of their time 
to appear on various city programs. 

The Social Action Committee of St. 


Columbkille’s school (Dubuque’s only 
high school for boys and girls) sponsors 
under Catholic auspices ‘‘mixers’”’ in 
the parish hall at regular intervals. 
The pastor, Father Joseph Dunne, 
provided the youth group with a nick- 
elodeon last year, and from time to 
time the students themselves bring a 
supply of new records. The young 
people provide their own entertain- 
ment, making use of school talent for 
“floor shows.” Refreshments consist 
of swiss hamburgers, milk, soda pop. 
and candy bars. 


Other Parochial Activities 


St. Mary’s parish has a Catholic 
Young Men’s Club that is very active 
in staging affairs for ‘teen-agers. The 
pastor, Father J. J. Zeyen, has given 
the young people permission to use the 
parish Casino for recreation purposes. 
This building is equipped with ample 
space for dances, for cards, and sup- 
pers, and it has bowling alleys. There 
is a large auditorium for parish plays. 
Scouting flourishes in the parish. 

Great strides in the recreation line 
have been taken by the Young Peo- 
ples’ Club of Sacred Heart parish 
which, under the direction of the new 
pastor, Father J. Fred Kriebs, offers 
inducements to boys and girls to center 
their activities in their own locality. 
Marquette Hall is avai'able to the 
young people to use for get-togethers 
and socials, for games, dances and sup- 
pers. Excellent bowling alleys and 
a well-organized bowling league have 
been instrumental in keeping the 
young people of the parish interested 
in wholesome recreation. 

The Holy Trinity parish, with the 
approval of its pastor, Father Ter- 
rance, O.F.M., offers its youth many 
recreational features including a roller 
skating rink and bowling alleys. Boys 
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and girls are encouraged to make the 
parish hall their recreation center, and, 
as Holy Trinity is located in one of the 
outlying districts, it definitely achieves 
its purpose. 

Msgr. J. C. Wienecke of Holy 
Ghost parish has rendered great serv- 
ice to the youth of his parish through 
his deep interest in Scouting. Holy 
Ghost parish likewise has a dramatic 
club which includes among its mem- 
bers outstanding amateur thespians. 
Both Holy Ghost and St. Anthony’s 
parishes provide additional recreation 
for their young people through mem- 
berships in the CYO, which, at regular 
intervals, sponsors dances and get- 
togethers with great success. Msgr. 
O’Malley is pastor of St. Anthony’s. 

Dubuque’s CYO dances, staged at 
all holiday times during the year, at- 
tract from 400 to 500 young people. 
They are held in the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Club. Good orchestras fur- 
nish the music. CYO parties are gala 
affairs which bring together young 
peop'e from all parishes. Incidentally, 
the board of directors of the organiza- 
tion is composed of two young people 
from each of the city’s nine parishes. 

Dubuque is known as an ‘‘amateur 
play town”’ because of the keen inter- 
est of young people in dramatics. The 
amateur plays offer an outlet for emo- 
tions, energies and enthusiasms. Pro- 
fessor Karl Schroeder of Loras College 
has a regular dramatic schedule, and 
presents excellent plays four times a 
year. Clarke College likewise goes 
in for dramatics. An idea of the way 
young folks like this sort of thing may 
be gained from the fact that an ama- 
teur night program held some months 
ago in Loras auditorium attracted over 
600 girls and boys. The prime aim of 


all activities is to keep the young folk 
agreeably occupied. 


Entertainment of Service Men 


The problem of entertaining the 
service men attending school in Du- 
buque, as well as those who come from 
nearby camps, has been met. Before 
the regular USO was opened, Our 
Lady of Victory Court, Catholic 
Daughters of America, inaugurated an 
“open house’’ for service men at the . 
K. C. club. Girls, selected from dif- 
ferent parishes and organizations, were 
invited to be hostesses. Catholic 
Daughters acted as chaperones and 
provided a variety of refreshments. 
The National Council of Catholic 
Women had a similar party. Alumne 
groups of the city sponsor dances to 
which V-12 students and aviation ca- 
dets studying at Dubuque colleges are 
invited. Some of the senior classes of 
the Catholic girls’ academies sponsor 
“victory dances” for the youthful 
service men. 

Coéperating closely with Catholics 
in a city-wide plan for recreation are 
the various non-Catholic groups. The 
Y.M.C.A. has a splendid program for 
its ’teen-agers, and each Friday night 
sponsors affairs which attract several 
hundred young people. Many of the 
Jewish boys and girls are affiliated with 
the Y.M.C.A. ’teen-age group. “The 
Barn,’”’ which is used extensively, is 
doing excellent work in providing a 
wholesome recreation center for girls 
and boys. ‘Mixers,’ socials and 
dances are held there regularly, and 
they are always chaperoned by Y.W.- 
C.A. officials. ‘The Barn’ has been 
the scene of a number of dancés for 
service men. 

Falling in line with the city-wide 
plan to cut down tendencies towards 
delinquency by taking service men off 
the streets and out of taverns, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic groups see to it 
that there is a sufficiently large number 
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of entertainments going on to attract 
these boys during their free time. A 
number of the city’s sororities have 
put into practice the plan of entertain- 
ing service men at dances in the Hotel 
Julien—with music furnished by re- 
cordings, and with a snack and milk 
bar providing refreshments. 

Recreation for young people is ar- 
ranged often enough to make it a 
pleasant habit, yet not too often to 
become boresome. The different 
dances, ‘‘mixers’’ and socials are thus 
established as something to which 
‘teen-agers look forward; hence, the 
attendance is excellent. 

The psychology of staging recrea- 
tional affairs at proper intervals is 
plain. Enough time is allowed by the 
various parishes and organizations to 
elapse between dances to provide for 
the always delightful anticipation and 
the equally fascinating retrospection. 


Home Entertainments 


In accordance with the plea of 
Archbishop Beckman for parents to 
keep a close watch upon the activities 
of their children and to make home, 
wherever possible, the center of activi- 
ties, Dubuque Catholic parents have 
coéperated with him in planning stay- 
at-home entertainment. ’Teen-age 
girls are encouraged by their mothers to 
invite their school friends to their 
homes for after-supper get-togethers. 
Simple little dinner parties and equally 
simple mixed parties are occasionally 
given for neighborhood young poeple 
or school chums. From time to time, 
mothers invite young service men to 
their homes for Sunday dinner and an 
afternoon of entertainment, thus giv- 
ing their ‘teen-age daughters an op- 
portunity to feel that they are doing 
their part in keeping up the morale of 
the nation’s men at war. This is a 


most important factor in these days, 
when high-strung girls are apt to go 
out of bounds in their desire to have a 
part in the war effort. 

The Catholic Mothers’ Study Clubs 
of Dubuque, composed principally of 
mothers of younger children, have had 
a definite recreation program since 
January, 1941. Back-yard parties 
and neighborhood gatherings, wiener 
roasts, picnics and hikes are all a part 
of the program of the mothers for pre- 
venting loitering among children on 
the way home from school, and mis- 
chief-making in the early hours of the 
evening. The slogan of the clubs is: 
“Know what your children are doing 
and with whom they are playing.” 

A recent plan put into practice by 
members of the Catholic Mothers’ 
Study Clubs is exchange family sup- 
pers. Two or three families get to- 
gether on Sunday nights for supper at 
five o’clock. This allows two hours 
for food and fun, after which the 
fathers attend Holy Hour in the parish 
church, while the mothers put the 
small fry to bed. Then, at 8:30, after 
the children are in their own homes and 
in bed, and competent help has been 
secured to stay with them, the parents 
re-gather at the place where the supper 
was held for an evening at bridge. 

A number of the Catholic couple 
clubs in Dubuque have started the 
practice of family recreation in the 
form of picnics or roller skating parties 
in which both parents and children 
participate. This takes in younger 
as well as ’teen-age children. 


Why Juvenile Delinquency Declined 


The decline of juvenile delinquency 
in Dubuque is not an accident. It is 
rather the natural result of a well 
planned and excellently supervised 
system of recreation which takes in 
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Jewish, Protestant and Catholic ’teen- 
agers. The codperation of parents has 
been a big factor in the success of the 
recreation program. Hours of danc- 
ing for the teen-agers are limited and 
are strictly observed. The Y.M.C.A. 
has put into effect the 8 to 11 rule. 
The latest CYO hour of dancing is 
11:30. Throughout the city, com- 
mittees in charge of ’teen-age recrea- 
tion have kept to this rule—and have 
also maintained a strict, yet discreet 
chaperonage. 

Aiding in the plan to take children 
off the street, particularly young boys, 
has been the Dubuque Boys’ Club, 
whose program of recreation, including 
games of all kinds and sports, has ap- 
pealed to lads of the “‘gang age.” 

The pastors of Dubuque have 
worked hand in hand with Archbishop 
Beckman in his plan for supervised re- 
creation for Catholic ’teen-agers. They 
have fully codperated with him by en- 
couraging parents to consider the wel- 
fare of their children as being of prime 
importance. While Dubuque has its 


percentage of working mothers, the 


number of those who have small chil- 
dren is far below that in other locali- 
ties. Here again, pastors stress the 
fact that children are the responsibility 
of the parents, and that mothers must 
consider their little ones first. 

The enforcing of the law as regards 
the admitting of minors to taverns is 
well observed in Dubuque. Both 
Catholic and non-Catholic leaders 
have stressed the fact that liquor must 
not be sold to minors. However, going 
a step further, they have thrown their 
weight behind worth-while recreation, 
which inevitably offsets the appeal of 
taverns and public dance halls for the 
simple reason that young people, as a 
general rule, enjoy a good time under 
proper auspices. 

The combination of parental co- 
operation with the church and civic 
authorities has worked wonders thus 
far in Dubuque. There is every reason 
to believe that delinquency among 
juveniles will continue its downward 
trend.! 


1 This article covers activities in Dubuque 
during 1942, 1943 and the first half of 1944. 








The Reader at Work 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“Distinct speech, correct speech, and 
the simplest elements of composition: 
these are the things, and these are all 
the things,” says Sheridan, ‘‘that the 
elementary school should undertake. 
They are all that are needed to be 
taught. To attempt more is to ac- 
complish less.’”’ This goal for an 
English program does not seem diffi- 
cult to accomplish in the elementary 
school. We are here reminded of the 
norm that was once given to the writer 
by a successful high school principal: 
“Send us elementary school graduates 
that can speak and write a correct 
English sentence; we can carry on 
from there.” 

The need of learning to use the 
English language effectively is beyond 
debate. Every English teacher holds 
that achievement up to her pupils as 
a definite aim. Foreign-born parents 
are conscious of the need that every 
American citizen has for reasonable 
mastery of his vernacular. Parents 
who have had little education may 
feel that children in the elementary 
school now study many subjects which 
they themselves never had a chance to 
learn; they may be unable to check 
their children’s progress in some fields, 
but even the unlettered parent is wise 
enough to demand that the school 
teach his child to read adequately, to 
understand the language that he hears, 
and to talk and write with clearness, ex- 
actness, and correctness. The boy or 
the girl of to-day must do these things 
well if he or she wishes to achieve 
a place in life commensurate with 


his or her capacity. Fortunately, the 
very complexity of modern life makes it 
easy for the teacher to motivate the 
child in these very important matters. 
Many activities in a democratic so- 
ciety, in which all citizens, young and 
old, have a chance to take part, de- 
mand reasonable competence in these 
fundamental English skills. 


Divisions of Language Program in 
Elementary School 


Writing in the Twentieth Yearbook of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals (July, 1941, p. 235), Paul 
McKee tells us that “‘the elementary 
school should place in its curriculum a 
language arts program which includes 
two main divisions. Division I, per- 
taining to the ‘receiving’ or ‘impres- 
sion’ side of language, will include in- 
struction in reading and listening. 
Division II, pertaining to the ‘broad- 
casting’ or ‘expression’ side of lan- 
guage, will include instruction in oral 
and written composition, spelling, and 
handwriting” (p. 235). He goes on to 
say that the enumeration of these so- 
called school subjects does not imply 
that they should be taught in isolation 
from one another. Nor can it be taken 
for granted that the teaching of these 
given skills or subjects is all that needs 
to be done. “Because of the fre- 
quency of speaking situations in life,”’ 
states the Course of Study in English 
for the. Archdiocese of New York, 
‘pupils should have more experience in 
spoken than in written communica- 
tions. The use of voice and body in ex- 
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pression must be taught as definitely 
and intelligently as the language 
skills.”’ 


Producers and Consumers of Speech 


There is another point to which the 
English teacher of to-day must give 
particular attention. In this day when 
the radio and the press, with their 
conflicting ideals and their conflicting 
ideologies, reach the ears and the eyes 
of even the youngest citizens of the 
community, the necessity for greater 
attention to speech in the schools is 
quite as much a matter of training 
consumers of speech as it is of training 
producers of speech. Young people 
must all learn more about the methods 
by which speakers attain desired re- 
sults in order that they may know how 
to defend themselves against the un- 
desirable effects of speech, quite as 
much as in order to be able to use these 
devices for desirable ends. The win- 
ning essay in a recent contest con- 
ducted by a magazine of national cir- 
culation was a defense of atheism. It 
was written by a teen-ager, and ad- 
dressed to’ teen-agers. Unless the ’teen- 
age Catholic readers have excellent 
grounding in the teachings of their re- 
ligion, the reading of this essay would 
be hurtful to their faith, We doubt 
whether a Catholic high school student 
can achieve such a readiness for reading 
an essay of this type as to be immune 
from its deleterious effects. The 
Catholic Church, a watchful mother, 
by definite legislation protects her 
children from the sophistries of athe- 
ists. The incident serves to illustrate 
what is meant by ‘“‘training consumers 
of speech.”’ 


Reading Readiness 


The language program should in- 
clude instruction in reading and in- 


struction in listening. The first of 
these two items has ever been a defi- 
nite objective in the school, but little 
attention has been given to teaching 
the pupil to understand the language 
le hears. This is the result of restrict- 
ing reading readiness to the kindergar- 
ten and the early first grade. Reading 
readiness may need to be established 
for a given selection in a particular 
field at any educational level. Con- 
sider the example of certain college 
freshmen, as presented by a recent 
writer on the subject. Typical among 
their complaints were the following: 
“It takes me three hours to read one 
chapter of that history book. I never 
before read anything so difficult.” 
“Ves, I read that chapter of psychol- 
ogy last night, but I can’t seem to re- 
member what it said.” ‘I read eco- 
nomics by the hour, but I have trouble 
understanding what the author is 
driving at.’ “It takes me so long to 
read my sociology assignments that I 
haven't time for the others.’”’! These 
comments are very revealing. The 
teacher of English will perhaps de- 
rive from them that these students 
do hot read as rapidly as they should; 
certainly they do not comprehend as 


‘ well as they should. The fundamental 


lack is the lack of reading readiness. 
Perhaps the distractions of modern 
student life destroy the power of con- 
centration, but the student’s ability 
to learn is profoundly conditioned by 
his background, his apperceptive mass, 
and this in turn is the result of his pre- 
vious reading and listening. 

In view of results as discovered, 
what revision of the reading program 
in the elementary school is indicated? 
McKee recommends that the program 


1 Wallace, William T., ‘‘Don’t Our High 
School Students Know How to Read?” in 
N.C.E.A. Proceedings, 1942, pp. 371-372. 
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should contain four major divisions, as 
follows: (1) the program in basal 
reading; (2) the program in reading- 
study ability, sometimes called work- 
type silent reading; (3) the program 
in children’s literature, sometimes 
called recreational or leisure reading; 
and (4) the program in work-type oral 
reading. 


Program in Basal Reading 


The program in basal reading con- 
cerns. itself with the reading abilities 
that are basic or fundamental to any 
reading activity. It aims first of all 
at understanding, and at a certain 
speed and facility. Four steps or pe- 
riods are usually distinguished in the 
program of elementary basal reading, 
namely, preparation for beginning 
reading, initial instruction in reading, 
rapid progress in good reading habits, 
and wide reading to fix skills and in- 
crease vocabulary. From the very 
start the teacher must insist that the 
pupil read with understanding and get 
the meaning in everything he reads. 
Mastery of the mechanics of reading 
is to no purpose if the words he recog- 
nizes mean nothing to him. A mastery 
of meanings facilitates a mastery of 
the mechanics. There results a marked 
increase in vocabulary and a stimulus 
to do wider reading. By the end of 
the third grade the pupil will have 
achieved a fair independence in con- 
trol of the mechanics of reading, and 
the intermediate grades become for 
him a period of wide reading. With 
proper motivation and opportunity 
he is delighted to make use of his 
newly found skills. During this latter 
period-the teacher need not allow vo- 
cabulary ratings to restrict his intro- 
duction of new words. Words in the 
tenth or the fifteenth thousand of a 
vocabulary scale will be as readily un- 


‘ 









derstood as words in the first thousand, 
if the occasion calls for their introduc- 
tion. Every teacher knows of in- 
stances of pupils learning very difficult 
words at an early age. One such in- 
stance occurs to us. A child of seven 
used the word “ostracize’”’ perfectly 
in describing the ban of disapproval 
that he and his companions had placed 
upon an offending playmate: ‘We 
ostracized him.” 


Low Reading Standards in Our Schools 


The reading ability of pupils in our 
schools is, however, not so high as 
many teachers think it is, scores on 
standardized tests or photographs of . 
eye movements to the contrary not- 
withstanding. About 70 per cent of 
the pupils of an average sixth grade 
class have great difficulty in reading, 
for instance, textbooks in the social 
studies. It is no exaggeration to say 
that pupils of the first grade are better 
readers than pupils of the sixth grade, 
because they understand the books 
assigned to them better than the sixth | 
grade understand the textbooks they 
are expected to master. There is no 
good reading without understanding. 
Any vague or false meaning of a word 
will likely cause trouble later in the 
pupil’s career. Every teacher of read- 
ing will give instruction in the me- 
chanics of reading—in such things, for 
example, as the instant recognition of 
printed symbols, the visual and audi- 
tory recognition of a strange word, the 
spanning of more than one word at a 
time, and good eye movement; but 
all this is of no avail if the words read 
convey no meaning to the reader. No 
teacher will ignore the importance of 
the mechanics of reading, and many 
remedial cases seem to require endless 
drill in the mechanics; but a study of 
the results in tests of comprehension 
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indicate a sad neglect of the meaning 
or thinking side of reading. 


Reading with Comprehension 


The mere recognition of the printed 
word or the printed phrase is not suffi- 
cient to make a good reader. We must 
teach pupils to achieve meaning, or the 
result is mere verbalism, a pedagogical 
vice that isnot uncommon in our schools 
to-day. Nor is the perfect understand- 
ing of individual words sufficient. No 
understanding of a sentence is possible 
unless the pupil sees the relationship 
between the various parts of the sen- 
tence and between the meanings con- 
tained in all of those parts. Finally, 
to understand the meaning in a para- 
graph the pupil must perceive the re- 
lationship between the sentences of the 
paragraph. Tests that call for a reader 
to cast out an irrelevant sentence, that 
is, a sentence that has no relation to the 
other sentences of a paragraph, some- 
times reveal a total lack of ability to 
detect the intruder on the part of pu- 
pils whose word and phrase recogni- 
tion is well-nigh perfect. 

It becomes evident that something 
over and above the mechanics of 
reading is necessary for comprehen- 
sion. The teacher will discover that 
the pupil must have a mastery of the 
concepts that are essential to the un- 
derstanding of a given selection. This 
applies to all reading on the part of 
adults as well as of children. The 
teacher must construct the concepts 
that are necessary before any piece of 
reading is attempted. Primary teach- 
ers know that this construction of con- 
cepts is the first and basal step in the 
thinking side of reading. They stress 
the use of the context and the pictures 
in constructing the meaning of a new 
word or phrase, and they begin as early 
as possible to establish in the mind of 


the young child a consciousness of the 
relationship between the parts of the 
sentence. A pupil is never too young 
to learn the value of expressing his own 
thoughts in complete sentences, sen- 
tences simple but correct. A certain 
maturity is demanded before the pupil 
can develop the ability to perceive the 
relationship between the sentences in a 


paragraph. 


Neglect of Reading in the Intermediate 
Grades 


It is not safe to assume that the 
tools for securing understanding have 
been sufficiently developed in the pri- 
mary grades. 
need continuous development; new 
concepts are needed for the proper un- 
derstanding of practically every pas- 
sage that is presented to the advancing 
pupil. It may be seriously doubted 
whether we do enough in the interme- 
diate grades about teaching boys and 
girls how to read. In these grades the 
courses of study in reading and the 
basal readers offered, as well as much 
actual teaching, convey the impression 
that the school is content, at this stage 
of the child’s development, merely to 
provide an opportunity to read. Why 
this intense preoccupation about the 
organization of intermediate-grade ma- 
terial into units? It is far more neces- 
sary to fix the fundamental reading 
skills and to teach pupils how to go 
about understanding what they at- 
tempt to read. Units and themes of 
units make for good organization, but 
they should never stand in the way of 
the teacher imparting necessary under- 
standings to the pupil. 


Five Abilities to be Developed 


Somewhere in the third grade a good 
program brings the pupil to a” point 
where he is able to exercise a certain 





These tools or abilities . 
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independence in the use of his reading 
skill. Through work-type silent read- 
ing he now learns how to study and 
how to work with books. This type of 
instruction continues throughout the 
elementary school. McKee presents 
the abilities to be taught under five 
general groups. These groups are: 
(1) to locate information on a given 
problem or topic quickly and accu- 
rately; (2) to determine the pertinence 
of material read to a given problem 
or topic; (3) to determine the prob- 
able correctness or soundness of a 
printed statement; (4) to organize 
material read in the light of a given 
problem or topic; (5) to decide which 
ideas in the material read should be 
retained for a given purpose, and to 
secure the retention of those ideas 
(loc. cit., p. 240). 


Tests of Reading Ability 


It is an easy matter to present proof 
from the results of various tests that 
our schools have not developed the 
reading-study abilities of their pupils 
to any marked extent. William T. 
Wallace, Lecturer in Psychology at 
Loyola University, Chicago, says 
simply that ‘‘our high schoof students 
do not know how to read as well as 
they might.” He says further, after 
studying the results of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, that more than one- 
quarter of the students in fourth-year 
high school read no better than the 
average first-year student. Further 
studies reveal that poor, average, and 
excellent readers improve in various 
degrees as the result of instruction. 
Wallace reports class gains as high as 
104 per cent of the initial rate in speed 
of reading, and 84 per cent in compre- 
hension. All evidence points to the 
conclusion that everyone can improve 
his reading ability. 


Cultivating Reading-Study Abilities of 
All Pupils 


It is a fact that most pupils do not 
possess the tools with which to study 
skillfully in social studies and other 
content fields. Certainly, it is part of 
the task of the elementary school to 
teach boys and girls to use these im- 
portant tools. The school must as- 
sume the function of systematically 
teaching the reading-study abilities 
to all pupils. It is the teacher’s duty 
to analyze a given reading-study abil- 
ity into its constituent skills, and then 
to teach these skills. Every skill is 
best taught in use; practice exercises 
are essential. It remains for teachers 
in the content fields to handle their 
assignments in a way that will force 
the pupil to use the skills he has mas- 
tered. ; 

There is perhaps no field in which 
more flagrant offenses are committed 
than in the field of literature. The 
school cannot begin the teaching of 
literature too early, and that impor- 
tant subject must be carried through 
the elementary school. Properly 
taught, literature gives to the pupil an 
abiding interest in and a taste for 
reading the best that has been said 
and thought in the world. The pri- 
mary task of the teacher of literature 
is not to teach the pupil how to read, 
but to develop appreciations within 
him. A literature program is faulty 
that does not give the pupil a desire 
to read a wide variety of excellent 
books. The school library must suf- 
fuse the pupil with good books, and 
the school program must call upon him 
to read these books or choice selections 
from them. Many of the extra-cur- 
ricular activities should force the child 
to delve into the treasures of litera- 
ture. The live literature hour can 
have as much attraction as the thea- 
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ter. Literature is life, and children 
have an instinctive love of life. The 
memorizing of authors and their works, 
the mere study of the history of liter- 
ature, or a cold analysis of structure 
and style, steal the very soul from lit- 
erature and destroy all its beauty. 
Literature has beauty, it is beauty; 
the school must give the pupil an ap- 
preciation of this beauty. It is a gift 
that will abide with him forever. 


Skill in Using Oral Languages 


We have said nothing about the 
school’s function of improving the 
child’s skill in the use of oral language. 
A word must be said. Development 
of this skill is an essential part of a 
reading program. With the empha- 
sis on silent reading much speech 
training has been lost. The very pur- 
pose of a work-type oral reading pro- 
gram is to teach boys and girls how to 
read well aloud. Silent reading to the 


neglect of oral reading fails to give 
them instruction upon such impor- 
tant matters as voice control and ma- 
nipulation, pronunciation and enun- 
ciation, mannerisms and posture. The 
ability to extract thought from the 
printed page quickly and correctly is 
of great value, but its development 
need not hamper or cast out oral 
reading aloud. 

We have spoken of the skills in- 
volved in reading the English lan- 
guage. The clear and correct under- 
standing of spoken language demands 
the same skills. ‘Assuming control 
of the mechanics of reading,’’ writes 
McKee, “the process of arriving at 
clear and correct understanding in 
listening to a given spoken statement is 
the same as that which must be fol- 
lowed in arriving at a clear and cor- 
rect understanding in reading. that 
statement” (loc. cit., p. 242). Wide 
reading makes a good listener; educa- 
tion makes a discriminating listener. 











The Presence of God 


By Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D., LL.D. 


God is omnipresent. By this we 
mean that He is everywhere, in heaven, 
on earth, and in every place. God is 
present everywhere in three ways: by 
His essence, by His knowledge, and by 
His superintending power. 


Present by His Essence 


God must be present wherever His 
action is, because He is a being of such 
infinite perfection that His substance 
and His action are one and the same. 
God’s action extends throughout the 
universe, governing the fall of the rain- 
drop and the swing of the farthest star. 
As the wind is present with the ship 
which it propels, so God is present 
with every creature, holding it in 
existence by His conserving power. 
The relation of a mover to motion, of 
fire to heat, is not more intimate than 
God’s relation to everything that 
exists. Well did St. Paul declare to 
the Athenians: “In Him we live and 
move and have our being.”! Just as 
our soul permeates our whole body, so 
does God pervade the whole vast uni- 
verse. 

Herein we perceive an essential 
difference between a human architect 
and the Divine Architect. When an 
edifice is completed, it stands without 
the aid of the builder. The works of 
God, however, continue to lean upon 
Him for support. Unable to subsist 
without Him, they depend upon Him 
as much for their conservation as they 
did for their creation. Asa glass bulb, 
held in my upraised hand, would, if 


1 Acts, xvii. 28. 
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I withdraw my hand, fall helplessly to 
the floor and break into fragments, so 
every creature brought into being by 
the creative power of God would, if He 
withdrew His conserving power, fall 
into the abyss of nothingness. 

Look up at the star-studded sky and 
realize that God is there. Look 
through the telescope into the vastness 
of interstellar space until you discern 
stars so dim in the far distance that 
they elude the naked eye, and realize 
that God is there. Descend with the 
diver into the ocean depths and there 
too you will find God. Peer with the 
eyes of science into the mysterious 
depths of a molecule of matter, and 
amidst the whirling of protons and 
electrons in their unplumbed orbits 
you will find God. In the sublime 
words of Isaias: ‘Thus saith the 
Lord: ‘Heaven is My throne, and the 
earth My footstool.’ ’’? 

While God fills all space, He is cir- 
cumscribed by none. He is not dis- 
membered nor divided. He is not 
partly here and partly there, but entire 
everywhere throughout the universe. 
“He is higher,” says Job, “than 
heaven. He is deeper than hell. The 
measure of Him is longer than the 
earth, and broader than the sea.’”* 


The Consolation of God’s Presence 


What a source of comfort and of 
strength it is for us to realize that God 
is present always and everywhere! 
Nature’ abhors a vacuum and the 





? Tsaias, Ixvi. 1. 
8 Job, xi. 8, 9. 
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human heart dreads loneliness. It 
shrinks from the thought of being im- 
prisoned in a solitary cell of matter, 
with no mind to know its hunger, and 
no heart to beat in unison with its 
throbbing. God is the answer to the 
cry of every heart for companionship 
and life and love. For God is present 
with us wherever we go. If we mount 
on the wings of an airplane high into 
the fleecy sky, God is there. If our 
labor take us down into the inky black- 
ness of a mine to dig coal from the 
bowels of the earth, God is there. He 
envelops the chair upon which we sit. 
He dwells within our throbbing heart. 
He interpenetrates our very being 
with His Divine Presence more com- 
pletely than water penetrates a sponge. 
He envelops us more thoroughly than 
the waters of the sea do its finny 
denizens, more intimately than the air 
surrounds the bird in its flight. The 
Apostle crowds this spacious truth into 
brief compass when he says: “In Him 
we live and move and have our being.”’ 


Present by His Knowledge 


God is present with us not only by 
His essence, but also by His omniscient 
intelligence which extends to the 
movement of the farthest star, to the 
fall of every leaf from its tree, and to 


the stirring of every living creature. . 


Since God is infinitely perfect, He must 
possess ommniscience—all knowledge. 
If there were anything which God did 
not know, no matter how small or how 
hidden, His knowledge would be only 
finite. But God is infinite in every re- 
spect, in His power, in His righteous- 
ness and in His knowledge. 

We can get some glimmering of how 
God can be present by His knowledge 
from our own experience in listening 
to the radio. When we tune in to a 


symphony concert, and secure from 


the broadcaster a vivid picture of the 
opera hall, the musicians, the audience 
and then listen to the music, we feel 
that we are present. We know all that 
is occurring there. We hear the great 
melodies of music from the gentle be- 
ginnings to their soaring and- roaring 
climaxes. So too when we listen to a 
speech, a drama, a baseball game, we 
have such a detailed knowledge, simul- 
taneous with the event being broad- 
cast, that we feel that we are present. 

Indeed, listening to a radio while 
undergoing an exciting experience else- 
where gives one the sensation of en- 
joying the power of bilocation—of be- 
ing in two different places at the same 
time. This was the writer’s experience 
in flying in a plane traveling 150 miles 
an hour over the English Channel. 
Down below were throngs of ships 
looking like large splinters on a glassy 
surface, with the English coast just 
appearing on the horizon. With the 
plane soaring through the heavens at 
tremendous speed, battling head winds 


_ and gusts of storm, suddenly the pilot 


slipped over my ears the head-phone 
of a radio. 

In came the soft melodious voice of a 
concert singer from the Opera House in 
Vienna. It was so clear that I felt as 
though I were present in that audience. 
Here I was with the shores of France 
fading and the green fields of England 
coming into my view, while the scene in 
the Vienna Opera House was equally 
vivid and clear. Thus did I seem to be 
present at both places, in spite of their 
distance, through the knowledge that 
was coming through my different 
senses of sight and hearing. If a 
human being with his limited knowl- 
edge can thus achieve a sense of 
presence in different places, how much 
more easily can an infinite God who 
knows the smallest detail of every 
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happening achieve through such knowl- 
edge a presence throughout the uni- 
verse! 


The Eternal Present 


The past, the present, and the future 
are all spread out before God, as a vast 
panorama. He sees them all, as it 
were, in one view. Strictly speaking, 
there is no past or future to God. He 
lives in the eternal present. The 
division of time into successive mo- 
ments of duration is necessitated by the 
finite character of the human mind. 
But God’s eternal knowledge, evident 
from His infinity, excludes successive 
moments, excludes past and future. 
For succession necessarily involves a 
loss and a gain, the abandoning of one 
moment’s experience for that of the 
next succeeding moment. But the 
infinite can experience no increase or 
diminution, no loss or gain. 

As every aspect of the infinite sur- 
passes the capacity of man’s finite 
mind thoroughly to understand, so 


God’s infinite and eternal knowledge 


stretches beyond man’s complete com- 
prehension. An illustration or two, 
however, will help. 
climbing up the stately Jungfrau, sees 
one side of the mountain at a time. As 
he .crosses over to a different side he 
perceives new contours, new vistas of 
its massive bulk, towering up into the 
Swiss skies. If he were, however, in an 
airplane poised high above it, he could 
with a single glance perceive the snow- 
crowned summit and all its sides 
stretching down to the lower earth. 
The mighty vista he is able to secure 
from his exceptional vantage point 
helps us to get at least a glimmering of 
the all-embracing vision of God. 

Let us take another illustration. 
Two great football teams, unbeaten 
and untied, meet to decide the ques- 


The explorer, . 


tion of supremacy. Battling with 
fury, desperation and abandon, they 
send alternate fevers of hope and chills 
of fear, thrills of joy and pangs of dis- 
may, into the vast crowd of spectators. 
For about two hours they hold the 
spectators breathless and spell-bound. 
The battle is filmed. 

Now suppose that, instead of a few 
feet of the film being thrown on the 
screen, all of it were thrown simultane- 
ously on a tremendously wide screen. 
If our vision were adequate, we would 
see the final play simultaneously with 
the opening kick-off. This will help 
us to see how an infinite and omniscient 
God perceives all things, not in a suc- 
cession of moments but in a single 
eternal now. It is well to keep in mind 
God’s reply to Moses: “J am who am.” 
Thus did God bring out the sublime 
truth that with Him there is no suc- 
cession of time, that He lives and sees 
and knows in the eternal present. 


God’s Knowledge and Human Freedom 


Consequently, it is inaccurate and 
misleading to speak of God’s fore- 
knowledge. God doesn’t foreknow. 
He knows. Difficulties which are 
based upon the use of such a mislead- 
ing term fall to the ground when we 
remove so incorrect a term when re- 
ferring to the eternal and infinite 
knowledge of God. True, the term 
may be employed in discussing the 
matter in a popular manner with 
people untrained in metaphysical rea- 
soning. Care should be taken, however, 
to point out that it is merely an ac- 
commodation to our customary way of 
speaking and to the limitations of 
our finite mind, and that any difficulties 
arising from such usage are merely 
verbal difficulties, and do not flow 
from the operations of the divine powers 
or attributes when properly stated. 
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Such a difficulty is the one raised in 
connection with God’s knowledge and 
the free actions of man. If one speaks 
of God foreknowing the actions of man, 
the implication may be unwittingly 
conveyed that such actions are fore- 
ordained and necessary, in which free 
will plays no part. The difficulty col- 
lapses, however, when we remove the 
misleading term, foreknow, and point 
out that God doesn’t foreknow. He 
knows. Thus, God’s knowledge may be 
viewed as a mirror of the free actions of 
man. 

As I look out my window, I see 
students playing tennis. They are 
playing because they want to play. 
My knowledge of their actions is not 
the cause, but the result of the exercise 
of their free will in the manner de- 
scribed. So may God’s knowledge of 
all the actions of humanity be said to 
be. 

This is the solution given by some of 
the greatest Christian thinkers to the 
objection of infidels. ‘‘Things do not 
happen,” declared Origen back in the 
third century, ‘because God foresees 
them in the distant future; but be- 
cause they will happen, God knows 
them before they happen.’ Similar is 
the observation of St. Jerome back in 
the fifth century: ‘‘Not because God 
knows that something will happen, 
must it therefore happen. But God, 
knowing the future, foresees it, be- 
cause it is to happen.’’* We cannot 
point out too often that what we call 
past and future stand before God as the 
eternal present. 

If you ask us how God knows all 
things in the perpetual now, we 
answer: ‘‘We don’t know.” God is 
infinite, and no finite mind can compre- 
hend the infinite. Otherwise it would 


4“Christian Apologetics,’”’ by Devivier- 
Sasia (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.), I, 84 sq. 


not be finite. Our inability thoroughly 
to understand how God knows presents 
no difficulty to our acceptance of the 
fact of God’s infinite and eternal 
knowledge. We do not know how a 
blade of grass grows, yet we experience 
no difficulty in accepting the fact that 
it does grow. If we meet with myster- 
ies wherever our eyes fall upon finite 
things, why should we not be prepared 
to meet with mysteries when we are 
dealing with the infinite? 


Practical Implications 


Our reverence and awe are deepened 
when we reflect upon the all-embracing 
knowledge and the infinite wisdom of 
God. ‘He telleth the number of the 
stars,’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘and calleth 
them all by their names.’® There is 
not a star whirling its lonely way in the 
outermost stretch of cosmic space, not 
a bird winging its way across the track- 
less sky, not a blade of grass in the ver- 
dant carpets of the Western prairies, 
not a fish in the ocean’s depths, not an 
insect burrowing its way in the bowels 
of the earth, not a grain of sand on the 
seashore, not an electron whirling in 
the unplumbed depths of a tiny atom, 
that escapes the all-seeing eye of God. 
Even ‘‘the very hairs of your head,”’ 
says St. Matthew, “‘are all numbered.’’® 

How impossible it is to hide our 
thoughts or our deeds from the all- 
seeing eye of God! We may escape de- 
tection from the eyes of neighbors, and 
even from the prying eyes of officers 
of the law. But, the deeds done in 
secret are as the pages of an open book 
to the eyes of God. “Shall a man lie 
hid in secret places and I not see him, 
saith the Lord.’” Similarly says St. 
Paul: ‘There is no creature invisible 


5 Ps. exlvi. 4. 
6 Matt., x. 30. 
7 Jer., xxiii. 24. 
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in His sight; but all things are naked 
and open to Hiseyes.’* “The eyes of 
the Lord,” says the author of the book 
of Proverbs, “in every place behold 
good and evil.’ 

The utter futility of trying to escape 
from the all-encompassing vision of 
God is told with moving eloquence by 
the Royal Prophet: “Lord, Thou hast 
known my sitting down and my rising 
up. Thou hast understood my 
thoughts afar off, my path and my line 
Thou hast searched out. And Thou 
Hast foreseen all my ways.... Behold, 
O Lord, Thou hast known all things, 
the last and those of old.... Thy 
knowledge is become wonderful to me; 
it is high, and I cannot reach to it. 
Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy face? 
If I ascend into heaven, Thou art 
present. If I take my wings in the 
morning and dwell in the uttermost 
part of the sea, even there also shall 
Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand 
shall hold me.’’” 

Every law-maker as well as every 
student of human behavior realizes the 
importance of establishing proper sanc- 
tions, in the form of rewards and 
penalties, to secure the observance of 
laws. Without such teeth to enforce 
them, laws are scarcely worth the 
paper upon which they are written. 
What a magnificent sanction for the 


8 Heb., iv. 13. 
® Prov., xv. 3. 
10 Ps. exxxviii. 1-10. 


observance of the moral law is found in 
the fact that not merely a minor official 
but the Supreme Legislator Himself 
perceives every observance as well as 
every violation, and will mete out re- 
ward or punishment according to one’s 
deserts! Here is a sanction which is 
worth more than all the skilled opera- 
tives in the F.B.I. and more than all 
the brass-buttoned policemen in all 
our cities. 

This is the sanction which the in- 
spired author of Ecclesiasticus brings 
out so clearly. He pictures the sinner 
saying to himself: ‘‘Who seeth me? 
Darkness compasseth me about, and 
the walls cover me, and no man seeth 
me: whom do I fear? The Most High 
will not remember my sins. And he 
understandeth not that His eye seeth 
all things .... and he knoweth not that 
the eyes of the Lord are far brighter 
than the sun, beholding round about 
all the ways of men and the bottom of 
the deep, and looking into the hearts of 
men, into the most hidden parts. For 
all things were known to the Lord God 
before they were created: so also after 
they were perfected, He beholdeth all 
things.’’'! The person tempted to sin 
would do well to reflect upon these 
words of the sacred writer. For surely 
the inclination to violate an ordinance 
of the Most High will speedily vanish 
if one realizes that the eyes of God are 
upon him and His hands are already 
fashioning his deserts. 


11 Ecclus., xxiii. 25-29. 

















Answers to Questions 


Should Priests Salute Bishops by 
Genuflecting ? 

Question: Father Bernardus of an- 
other diocese visiting a classmate meets 
the local Ordinary in the rectory, bows 
to him and kisses his ring, but does not 
genuflect. He says that he did not 
genuflect, because the bishop is not his 
own bishop. Some have said that he 
should have genuflected, because he 
was in our bishop’s jurisdiction and 
diocese. Would you please give us the 
rules on the manner of greeting the 
bishops, and state the source for those 
rules? Is there any American custom? 

CurRIOUvs. 


Answer: The only rule that can be 
found on the genuflection before the 
bishop applies only to liturgical func- 
tions. The Cxremoniale Episcoporum 
states that, when Canons pass di- 
rectly in front of the altar or the bishop, 
they are to bow profoundly; but 
the other clergy should genuflect in 
passing before the altar as well as in 
passing before the bishop (Czxremoniale 
Episcoporum, Lib. I, cap. XVIII, 3). 
However, Moretti in listing the rights 
and privileges of residential bishops 
after taking possession of their sees, 
says that all should genuflect to them. 
The Canons of the cathedral church 
and prelates are exempted from this 
(Moretti, ““Ceremoniale iuxta Ritum 
Romanum,” Vol. I, p. 37). Stercky’s 
interpretation of the Czremoniale Epis- 
coporum is that the genuflection should 
be made to notable prelates clothed in 
sacred vestments or in choir dress. 
These prelates, as enumerated by 
Stercky, are the bishop in his own dio- 
cese, the Metropolitan in his province, 
the Legate in his territory, and a 
Cardinal in every place outside of 


‘ 


Rome (“Manuel de Liturgie,”’ Vol. 
I, p. 124). 

The extra-liturgical practice seems 
to be one of custom. The Church 
evidently wishes to encourage the prac- 
tice of kissing the bishop’s ring, be- 
cause Pius X, on March 18, 1909, 
granted an indulgence of fifty days for 
this act. There is no restriction to 
liturgical occasions, nor is the genu- 
flection mentioned. Canon Mahoney, 
in The Clergy Review (Vol. XII, p. 338), 
thus summarizes the custom in Eng- 
land: ‘The genuflection is a recogni- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the bishop or 
other prelate. Inasmuch as the whole 
question of this action, when performed 
extra-liturgically, is a matter of eti- 
quette rather than of law, it is not 
easy to formulate rules about it. Apart 
from local custom, it is more correct 
to kiss a bishop’s ring without genu- 
flecting when it is done by those who 
are not his subjects.... It is the cus- 
tom in England for the laity to genu- 
flect when kissing the ring of all bish- 
ops and without regard to their pos- 
sessing jurisdiction or not. It would, 
we think, be more correct if the dis- 
tinction were observed, but the matter 
is not of sufficient importance to call 
for any change in established custom.” 

As for the practice in this country, 
we think that the custom for the faith- 
ful is much the same as in England. 
We know of no uniform practice among 
the priests. 


Keeping Blessed Sacrament in 
Chapel without Mass 
Question:: I am a country pastor 


having a parochial school and a small 
hospital depending on the parish. The 
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school and hospital are in charge of two 
different communities of Sisters, and 
both desire to have the Blessed Sacra- 
ment reserved in their houses. Since 
I have been here, I have complied with 
their wish by carrying the Blessed 
Sacrament into their respective chap- 
els, changing the species after three or 
four weeks which the weather here 
permits. During the last few years I 
have had several successive assistants, 
and each in turn has told me that my 
practice in this matter is wrong. It 
would be a great help to me if you could 
give me some information on this mat- 
ter. 

PAROCHUS VETERANUS. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law, 
speaking of the care and cult of the 
Blessed Sacrament, says that the 
Blessed Sacrament may be kept in the 
principal public or semi-public oratory 
of Religious houses and charitable in- 
stitutions, with the permission of the 
Ordinary, provided that there is a per- 
son to guard it, and if the priest cele- 
brates Holy Mass at least once a week 
in the place, as a rule (Canon 1265). 

Apropos of this matter, the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments issued 
an Instruction recently on the ‘‘Careful 
Custody of the Most Blessed Eucha- 
rist,”” in which it recalls to mind the 
norms of the Canon Law regulating 
this matter, which we have mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. ‘For the 
attainment of this noble purpose (of 
guarding and preserving the Blessed 
Sacrament from profanation) the pre- 
cepts of certain Canons of the Code of 
Canon Law must be faithfully ob- 
served. Let it be noted to begin with 
that two conditions are prescribed sub 
gravi in order that the Blessed Sacra- 
ment may be reserved inachurch: (1) 
there must be someone to take care of 
it; (2) asarule a priest must celebrate 
Mass in the sacred place at least once a 
week,’ The Instruction goes on to 


comment that, owing to the scarcity 
of priests, the Holy See sometimes per- 
mits that Mass be said only every two 
weeks for the renewal of the sacred 
species, and always supposing that 
there is no actual danger of their cor- 
ruption. 

In a place where there is an assistant 
the obligation of conforming to the 
Canons may present an inconvenience, 
but there is no insurmountable dif- 
ficulty. Arrangement must be made to 
have one Mass only in the church on a 
particular day, and the other Mass is 
to be celebrated in the chapel of the 
hospital or of the school. If the pastor 
is alone in the place, he will be obliged 
to say Mass in the convent chapel and 
have the faithful assist at Mass there, 
if possible. In any case, it is not per- 
mitted, according to the prescriptions 
of this Canon and the Instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments, to transport the Blessed Sacra- 
ment back and forth in order to renew 
the sacred species (cfr. ‘Instruction 
of the Careful Custody of the Most 
Blessed Eucharist,’ Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Sacraments, May 26, 
1938, in Acta Apost. Sedis, XXX, 


pp. 198 sqq.). 


Communion outside of Mass 


Question: Is it permitted to dis- 
tribute Holy Communion, devotionts 
causa, outside of Mass, if circum- 
stances would make it very difficult to 
do so during the Mass? 

PRESBYTER PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: The practice of receiving 
Holy Communion during Mass cannot 
be too strongly inculcated as being ac- 
cording to the mind of the Church, 
as well as the complement of the Sac- 
rifice. If, however, one could not as- 
sist at Mass, and would otherwise be 
deprived of the opportunity of receiv- 
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ing, Holy Communion may be ad- 
ministered to him either before or after 
the celebration of Mass. These Litur- 
gists have me worried. 


Assistant Saying Missa Pro Populo 

Question: My assistants and I take 
turns in singing the High Mass pro 
populo on Sundays, for which I give 
them the regular offering of one dollar 
(as for Low Masses), which they would 
receive if they had to say a Low Mass 
on Sunday. I think this is also the 
custom of the diocese. Am I acting 


correctly ? 
SACERDOS OBSERVANTISSIMUS. 


Answer: The customary stipend as 
ordained by the Diocesan Statutes, to 
be given for a Mass offered on a par- 
ticular or specified day, should be given 
to the assistant offering Mass for the 
intention of the pastor on this particu- 
lar day. 


The Use of Easter Water 


Question: Is there any regulation 
saying that the Holy Water blessed on 
Holy Saturday is only for Easter time, 
and is to be replaced on Trinity Sun- 
day? 

READER. 

Answer: A distinction between the 
private use and the liturgical use of 
the holy water blessed on Holy Satur- 
day should be made. We can see no 
reason why the faithful may not use 
such water in their homes even out- 
side of Easter time. If the water be- 
comes contaminated, it should be dis- 
posed of in a manner befitting blessed 
things. For liturgical use, the water 
should be used only for the week after 
Easter. Our reasons for this are in- 
ferred from the Roman Missal. The 


rubric for blessing water says that on 
Sunday the priest who is to celebrate 
the Mass blesses the water. The rub- 
ric for the Vidi Aquam states that on 


Easter Sunday and Pentecost Sunday, 
in churches where there is a baptismal 
font, it should be performed with water 
blessed on the day before. Nothing 
further is said for the remaining Sun- 
days in the Paschal season. Hence, 
new water should be blessed on Low 
Sunday before the High Mass. 


Low Mass for Funerals 


Question: In the parish over which 
I preside as pastor, there are several 
families who might be considered as 
belonging to the aristocracy of culture 
and refinement, if there is such a thing. 
They are not merely people of wealth, 
though most of them have some 
money. They are well-educated and 
highly cultured people, familiar with 
the ways of many peoples in many 
lands, well-read, intellectual, conserva- 
tive, and deeply devoted to the 
Church. They are always natural and 
simple in their manner and are truly 
democratic, with none of the snobbish- 
ness of the nouveaux riches. In other 
words, they are ‘‘the real thing.” 

Because they are all so loyal to me 
as their pastor, I like to oblige them 
whenever they ask a favor, a thing 
which they seldom do. But when 
there happens to be a death in one of 
these families, they are sure to ask that 
the Funeral Mass be a Low Mass. I 
do not think that this is because they 
want to be “different.’’ It is rather 
that the quietness of the Low Mass 
seems to them to harmonize with the 
restraint which they feel to be fitting 
on such occasions. 

The point is: can I accede to their 
wishes in this matter? They have 
lived in many parts of the world and 
are conversant with Catholic customs 
in many countries. It is likely that in 
this matter they have some such cus- 
tom in mind. I have heard that in 
England a Low Mass is sometimes 
permitted at a funeral—not merely in 
cases of poverty but for other reasons 
also. I can find nothing touching this 
question in any of the books at my 
disposal. What do you say? 

; QUAERENS. 
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Answer: The solution to this diffi- 
culty seems to be in the recent Decree 
of the Congregation of Rites, dated 
May 1, 1942. The last part of the De- 
cree reads: “In exsequiis autem, si 
Missa celebretur, semper—nisi De 
pauperibus agatur—fiat in cantu, rep- 
robata invalescente praxi eam legendi 
absque cantu etiam cum funus exter- 
nam induit pompam. Quandocumque 
vero ex rationabili causa funebris 
functio ritu breviori aut simpliciori 
agi contingat, ea tamen gravitate ac 
pietate peragatur, quam non minus 
reverentia sacrorum quam populi zdi- 
ficatio requirit” (Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XXXIV, p. 205). The Decree, then, 
appears to admit a simplification of the 
funeral function for an occasional 
reasonable cause, outside of the case of 
the poor. However, I feel certain that, 
if these people were tactfully told of 
the wishes of the Church, they would 
be the first to comply. If this cannot 
be done, I feel that this would be a 
reasonable cause for the Low Mass. 


Do Moving Picture Pledges Bind 
in Conscience? 


Question: What attitude is a pas- 
tor to take regarding the Legion of 
Decency pledge? Does the pledge 
obligate? If not, why ask people to 
take it? If children knowingly at- 
tend pictures classed as A2 and make 


it a matter of confession, is a priest 
justified in telling them they are al- 
lowed to attend, since there is no other 
theatre in the town where they can find 
recreation? It seems to me that, if 
this argument stands, then a person 
is justified in completely ignoring the 
pledge and going to see pictures in the 
B andC class, because such are the only 
pictures shown? 

PAROCHUS OPPIDANUS. 


Answer: I think the line of conduct 
for a God-fearing confessor to take is 
this: those pictures are dangerous; 
a single picture may not lead you into 
mortal sin, but if you keep going to 
see them, you are like the man running 
along the edge of a steep bank to 
show that he can, and who may run 
for a.few yards, even hundreds of 
yards, without slipping and falling 
down to serious injury or even death, 
but he is not likely to keep up this 
foolish daring without an eventual 
great mishap. If we willfully run 
into danger, we can’t expect God’s 
grace, any more than we can expect 
to live without taking food and drink. 

The pledge, while not binding in 
itself, is a real safeguard, and its 
keeping should be urged regardless of 
supposed inconveniences; for there is 
no price too great to pay for freedom 


from mortal sin. 
Joserx P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 

















Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Joun J. Casseis, S.T.L. 


Sexagesima Sunday 
The Seed of Faith 


“The sower went out to sow his se 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: The seeds that fall in the 
autumn go unnoticed. Yet, they contain 
in themselves the power to become great 
trees. A lot depends on where they fall and 
what care they receive. 

I. The Catholic Faith is a seed (Gospel). 

(a) It is unnoticed. 
(b) It has hidden powers of holiness 
within it. 

IT. In the Gospel we see the effects of en- 

vironment on the seed. 

(a) The neglectful—the seed that 
falls by the wayside. 

(b) The careless—the seed that falls 
on the rock (Introit). 

(c) The worldly—the seed that falls 
among thorns (Prayer). 

(d) The holy—the seed that falls on: 
good ground. 

Conclusion: For the seed of faith to grow 
strong and become a tree of holiness, we 
need the help of the Sower, God. This help 
we find in the Holy Eucharist, which con- 
tains the Sower. To the aitar we must go 
for help (Secret and Postcommunion). 


Autumn is a very beautiful season 
of the year. It is a story of life and 
death. The falling leaves of brown, 
red and yellow catch the eye. Every- 
one knows that their life is over, that 
never again will these same leaves 
adorn the tree. As they fall one by 
one and rest in little heaps upon the 
ground, they are looked upon and ad- 
mired by all. 

Few people, however, pay much at- 
tention to the, seeds that fall at the 








” (Luke, viii. 5). 


same time. Many of them are very 
small and go unnoticed. Others are 
swept up and cast away. Few people 
ever reflect on the fact that each con- 
tains within itself the power to be like 
the tree from which it fell. Despite 
the adversities of cold, dryness and 
neglect, many of these tiny seéds will 
burst forth into new life in the Spring. 

The Word of God, the doctrines of 
faith, is likened by Our Lord to seed. 
The analogy is good, because faith is 
not something that can always be 


‘seen. It lives unnoticed in the lives of 


many, containing in itself' a never- 
ending source of good deeds. These 
deeds grow from it and blossom forth 
in the tree of holiness. And yet, the 
tree of holiness does not always grow, 
or if it grows never reaches its full 
height. This, we learn to-day, is be- 
cause of the ground in which it is 
planted. The seed of faith has the 
power to rise into the magnificence of 
holiness, but whether it will or not de- 
pends on the type of ground on which 
it falls and the care that it gets. 


The Neglectful 


The seed of faith may fall by the 
wayside, be trodden under foot and 
devoured by the birds of the air. Je- 
sus says that this is true in the case of 
those who have heard but have al- 
lowed the devil to steal the faith out of 
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their hearts. They never come to 
belief and thus are not saved. We 
might say that they represent those 
unbelievers of to-day who have all the 
opportunities but never grasp them. 
The evidences of faith are all around 
them but they permit themselves to 
be led astray. Many have been bap- 
tized and the seed planted within them, 
but due to their own neglect or unwil- 
lingness the devil has stolen their most 
precious possession. Theirs is a sad 
and sorry state, and sometimes they 
never realize their loss. Their faith is 
like a seed that has been blown out to 
sea and lost in its depths, never to be 
rescued. 


The Careless 


In the second place, the seed may 
fall upon a rock. The doctrines of 
faith fall upon rock when people are 
careless. The world is full of people 
who accept things joyfully as a nov- 
elty, but soon allow the gift to rot 
away. These have no roots, in the 
words of Our Saviour, and in time of 
temptation they fall away. Faith to 
them is something good to have when 
they feel like having it. The minute 
temptation comes, their faith is not 
strong and withers beneath the burn- 
ing rays of passion. They have neg- 
lected God and their religious beliefs. 
As far as they are concerned, God is 
asleep and does not see their evil deeds. 
Before it is too late, they must cry 
out in the words of the Introit of to- 
day’s Mass: “Arise, why sleepest 
Thou, O Lord? Arise, and cast us not 
off to the end. Arise, O Lord, help 
us and deliver us” (Introit, Psalm 
xliii). 

The Worldly 


There is another type of person in 
the world who has received the true 


faith. This is the seed that fell 
among thorns. Let us say it is one 
who has been baptized in the Catholic 
faith. A good Catholic home is his, 
and he has received a Catholic edu- 
cation. As he grows older, he attains 
position, honor and wealth. His 
faith is put to the test. He loses his 
appreciation of the real value of the 
gift he has received. His worldly pur- 
suits and possessions choke out the 
fire of faith in his heart and mind. He 
becomes too smart to be a believer. 
He has so many riches to carry that 
he drops the pearl of great price 
Pleasure is something he can buy at 
any price, and he cannot find joy in 
anything that is not measured in 
dollars and cents. He is the worldling 
who may be great in the eyes of men 
in his lifetime but has lost his heav- 
enly bank-book. His trust is in the 
treasures of earth which rust and moth 
consume and where thieves break in 
and steal (cfr. Matt., vi. 19). He will 
not be saved by faith because, in the 
words of the Offertory, God saves 
them that trust in Him. The words of 
St. Paul in the Epistle, a review of the 
fruits of faith, cause laughter in the 
worldling. That anyone should work 
and suffer for something that cannot 
be measured in this life, is unthinkable 
to such a one. Should the worldling 
want to be saved, he must turn to the 
prayer of to-day’s Mass, asking God's 
help through St. Paul: ‘‘O God, since 
Thou dost realize that we put not our 
trust in anything we do, mercifully - 
grant, by the intercession of St. Paul, 
that we may be defended against all 
adversities.” 


The Holy 


In the last group described by 
Christ in the Gospel are to be found 
the good people who receive the Word 
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of God. The seed falls upon the good 
ground of their hearts and minds, and 
grows into a full stature of holiness. 
They are receptive to inspirations 
from on high, and perform good works. 


Their faith is a living thing. It: 


spreads its branches into every one of 
their waking hours, and even when 
asleep they give glory to God. It is 
the holiness of giving and doing that 
this seed represents. God has a part 
in every word and work, in every joy 
and sorrow. When the winds of ad- 
versity and temptation blow, the 
tree of holiness is strong and with- 
stands any assault. It is strong be- 
cause it is nourished by holy deeds and 
strengthened by the grace of God. 
It grows because it has been tended 
and watered so that God can give it 


an increase. 
Conclusion 


Since God is the Sower of the seed 
of faith and so much depends on Him 
as well as upon the ground that we 
offer Him, we are in constant need of 
His attendance. Like a good gardener, 
He must be on hand to cultivate the 
ground, remove the obstacles and help 


the seed to grow. The Secret of the 
Mass calls to our minds that we have 
God with us at all times in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Since the Eucharist ac- 
tually contains the Sower Himself, we 
need’ not look elsewhere. In the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass there is life and pro- 
tection for the seed of faith. 

The Holy Eucharist itself is like a 
seed. It appears to be lifeless—a dead 
piece of bread. But hidden beneath it 
is the very God who created men and 
worlds and seeds. And just as a tiny 
seed that falls unnoticed from a tree in 
the autumn is the fountain head of a 
mighty plant, so the Eucharist has a 
hidden but mighty power. Thus, we 
pray in the Secret of the Mass: ‘““May 
this sacrifice, offered to Thee, O Lord, 
give us life and protect us at all times!’’ 
It is to the altar, then, that we must 
go, and there we shall find the Eternal 
Sower and Reaper who gives joy and 
eternal happiness to those whose seed 
has grown into the tree of a holy life. 
The words of the Communion are the 
words of salvation and sanctity: “I 
will go in to the altar of God: to God 
who giveth joy to my youth.” 


Quinquagesima Sunday 
Our Leader 


“Thou wilt be my leader’ (Introit, Ps. xxx. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: From the beginning men have 
found the need of looking up to someone 
else. A great deal of the success of any 
endeavor is attributed to the leader. To 
make sure that progress continues and that 
things acquired are retained, men look to a 
leader. 

I. To-day’s Mass is the answer to the hu- 
man longing for leadership. 

II. Body and soul both need leadership. 

They need it for: 
(a) health and strength (Introit) ; 


(b) knowledge (Epistle); 

(c) possessions (Epistle and Grad- 
ual) ; 

(d) peace and security (Prayer). 


Conclusion: To be happy in this life, we 
need health and strength, knowledge, pos- 
sessions, peace and security. We must 
have the same for the next life. Christ will 
lead us to the acquisition of spiritual neces- 
sities. He is a leader that will not fail us 
(Communion and Postcommunion). 


The success of any group depends 
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to a great extent on the leader that it 
chooses. From the beginning men 
have found the need of looking up to 
someone else. History shows that in 
every age there have been characters 
who have swayed great multitudes of 
people. When the group arrived at 
something good and set a mark of prog- 
ress that would help generations to 
come, the leader became a famous 
man. If the result was evil, even 
though hundreds or thousands partici- 
pated, the leader became notorious. 
We take it for granted that every 
leader must shoulder the responsibility 
for the actions of the crowd. 

When things are upset, when the 
present becomes unbearable or the fu- 
ture looks black, we naturally look for 
someone who will deliver us. When 
we have obtained some security and 
happiness, we always fear lest we lose 
it. Again we look eagerly for one who 
will protect what we have from ene- 
mies of every sort and lead us on to 
greater acquisitions. 


To-Day’s Mass 


To-day’s Mass is an answer to the 
human longing for leadership and pro- 
tection. Christians seek those things 
that are above, as well as the things of 
earth. Although they have been 
made by God for heaven and will not 
be happy except in its possession, they 
are human, too. Christians, like 
everyone else, seek a certain number of 
earthly things not only for themselves 
but for others. A proud page of our 
Christian heritage records the good 
done in a human and earthly way for 
the bodies and minds of men. What 
has made Western civilization dis- 
tinctly Christian is that all true prog- 
ress has been done in the: light of the 
eternal and under the inspiration of a 
spiritual leader. This leader is Christ 


who never hesitated to better men 
physically as well as spiritually. 

To help us better to understand the 
leadership that we find in Christ and 
His teachings, we may compare Him 
with the human leaders. we seek. 
There are so many aspects of human 
happiness which we demand of those 
we choose to guide us in life that we 
cannot consider them all to-day. The 
same holds true with regard to the 
Commander-in-chief of our journey 
to heaven. But we may look at afew 
of the desires of the body and soul of 
man, and with the help of to-day’s 
Mass see that Christ is the leader who 
assures us of them all. Let us medi- 
tate on those natural cravings of the 
body and soul for health and strength, 
knowledge, possessions, peace and se- 
curity. 


We Need Health and Strength 


Everyone wants to be healthy and 
strong. The public spends untold 
millions of dollars annually seeking the 
advice of doctors and health special- 
ists. If a person doesn’t find satis- 
faction in one doctor, he seeks another. 
When he has found one who helps 
him to get well, he is continually sing- 
ing his praises. Should sickness be- 
gin to set in at any time, he imme- 
diately sends for or goes in search of 
his doctor. To him the doctor is the 
leader whom he must follow, if he 
wants health and strength. 

In the spiritual life we find the 
same need. A man wants his soul 
to be healthy and strong. He knows 
that by nature he is weak and that 
spiritual disease lurks on every side. 
To keep himself on the road to ever- 
lasting friendship with God, he must 
know what to avoid when well and 
how to recover when sick. He needs 
a doctor. This type of leadership is 
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found in Christ. The Introit of the 
Mass tells us this as we pray: “Be 
Thou unto me a God, and a place of 
refuge, to save me: for Thou art my 
strength, and my refuge; and for 
Thy name’s sake Thou wilt be my 
leader and wilt nourish me.” . To be 
healthy and strong we must be fed and 
protected from disease. Jesus feeds us 
the food of spirituality and protects 
us against spiritual illness. If we 
follow Him, we are safe. 


Need of Knowledge 


Nobody likes to be ignorant. There 
is a certain minimum of knowledge 
that everyone needs and likes to have. 
If we must do something and don’t 
know how, we search for someone to 
teach us. The diplomat must know a 
number of languages, the politician 
must be a capable speaker, the house- 
wife must know how to cook, and even 
the common laborer seeks better ways 
to do his job. Should someone ad- 
vertise that he has a new and better 
way of doing a task, thousands flock 
to learn his secret. Our grammar 
schools, high schools, colleges and 
universities are living proofs of the de- 
sire of men to learn and to know. 
Educators are highly respected and 
followed by great groups of individuals. 

The soul of man craves for spiritual 
knowledge and a spiritual teacher. If 
our job in life is to get to heaven, we 
want to learn the way. Christ has 
said: “I am the way” (John, xiv. 6). 
He has taught men how to attain 
heaven, and continually teaches them 
through His legally appointed minis- 
ters. The way.of the Church is the 
way of Christ. Through St. Paul in 
to-day’s Epistle Christ, the Teacher, 
shows men that of itself knowledge is 
not sufficient. It must be knowledge 


plus charity. Hear the words of St. 


Paul: “If I should speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, but do 
not have charity, I have become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
And if I have prophecy and know all 
mysteries and all knowledge, and if I 
have all faith so as to remove moun- 
tains, yet do not have charity, I am 
nothing.’”’ Knowledge of itself, then, 
is not enough. It is knowledge based 
on the love of God that answers the 
question: ‘“What shall I learn to best 
advantage for heaven!’’ 


Need of Possessions 


To say that everyone seeks to have 
and to own is not very startling. Life, 
as we live it, is a constant reminder of 
the human heart’s craving and need 
for possessions. Every morning sees 
millions on their way to earn their 
daily bread. Every home is a vault 
wherein man contains what is his— 
his family, his furniture, his clothes, 
his food. When depression comes and 
there is nakedness, hunger and want, 
people rise up in search of new leader- 
ship. The one who promises to supply 
what the great family of humans needs 
and wants and shows how it can be 
done, is chosen to lead. Should he 
fail, he is deposed and another put in 
his place. 

Spiritual possessions are necessary 
for the soul that has a heavenly home 
to look after. People all over the 
world are going from one religion to 
another. Some as yet have found none 
that satisfies the longing for spiritual 
leadership and the acquisition of spir- 
itual treasures. Christ as found in 
the Catholic Church is the leader, and 
the rewards that He gives His followers 
are the spiritual treasures. The Epistle 
points this out when we are told that 
charity is the quality that lasts: 
“Charity never fails, whereas prophe- 
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cies will disappear and tongues will 
cease and knowledge will be de- 
stroyed.”” And the Gradual is a re- 
minder that we owe everything to God 
and should be grateful: ‘“‘Come in be- 
fore His presence with exceeding great 
joy: know ye that the Lord He is God. 
He made us, and not we ourselves: 
but we are His people, and the sheep of 
His pasture’ (Ps. Ixxvi). A good 
shepherd sees that his sheep get what- 
ever they need. 


Need of Peace and Security 


The road to peace and security is as 
long as the road of history. Men of 
all ages and geographical situations 
have sought it. Wars have come and 
gone, and the proclaimed aim of each 
was a lasting peace and final security. 
The road has not been a pleasant one. 
Men, women and even children have 
suffered and died, countries have been 
left desolate, works of art and culture 
have been destroyed. These were sac- 
rificed that the great human family 
might be at ease. Leaders have arisen 
and become famous for their efforts 
to deliver the world from war and 
uncertainty. In our own times we 
look to certain individuals to be the 
guiding geniuses behind a world peace 
that will last. 

The struggles of the human soul 
for peace with God and the security 
of heaven find proof in each and every 
human being. To give men peace of 
conscience, the friendship of God and 
an eternal security with the Creator, 
was the purpose and end of the life 
of Christ. We need the leadership of 
Jesus Christ. Suffering, persecution 
and death were His, as pointed out in 
to-day’s Gospel. Suffering and per- 


secution will be ours. But to get the 
peace and security of heaven, Christ 
has shown the way. Under His leader- 
ship we can obtain the crown of ever- 
lasting glory and find ‘rest. The 
prayer of the Mass is the prayer of one 
who sees his need and knows where 
to find help: ‘Be Thou gracious to 
our prayers, O Lord, we implore Thee, 
and, having released us from the 
heavy chains of sin, protect us from 
all adversity.”’ 


Conclusion 


To be happy in this life we seek, 
among other things, health and 
strength, knowledge, possessions, peace 
and security. To be happy in the next 
life we must have the same. We must 
follow the leader who has shown us the 
way and who helps usevery day. Many 
great tasks have failed and many 
great movements come to an untimely 
end through loss of the leader. In our 
journey to heaven, we need not fear 
this loss, for Christ is always with us. 
The Communion versicle assures us of 
His help: ‘‘The Lord gave them their 
desire: they were not defrauded of 
that which they craved.’’ The Post- 
communion answers the questions: 
‘Where is Christ? How can we be 
sure He is near us?” It is the ever- 
present Christ in the tabernacle who 
is our leader. There we can always 
find Him, and it is He who enters into 
us in Holy Communion to be our per- 
sonal guide. In the words of the Post- 
communion we pray: ‘‘We appeal to 
Thee, O Almighty God, that we who 
have received this heavenly Food may 
be safeguarded by it against all mis- 
fortune.” 
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First Sunday of Lent 
Negative Holiness 


“Behold, now is the acceptable time, now is the day of salvation’’ (II Cor., vi. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: There are three schools of 
thought as to the meaning of true holi- 
ness: 

(a) the negative—the school of ‘‘don’t’s’’; 
(b) the positive—the school of ‘‘do’s’’; 
(c) a combination of the two. 

I. To-day’s Mass and the Mass of next 
Sunday deal with the positive and 
negative aspects of holiness. 

(a) To-day’s Mass—the negative. 
(b) Next Sunday—the positive. 
IIT. Holiness, from the negative side, may be 
manifested by: 
(a) sinlessness; 
(b) avoidance of temptation (Gospel 
and Offertory) ; 
(c) mortification (Epistle and Se- 
cret). 

Conclusion: From a consideration of the 
negative aspects of holiness and their rela- 
tion to the positive, we must learn to steer a 
middle course. The Prayer of the Mass 
gives us a true philosophy of holiness. 


Throughout the world millions of 
people are trying to be holy. They 
want to be pleasing to God and merit 
an eternal reward in heaven. They 
know that in order to please God there 
are many things which they must 
avoid. They also realize that besides 
refraining from evil they must do good. 
And here it is that the danger lies. 

For convenience, we shall divide 
these seekers after sanctity into three 
groups. The first group includes those 
who have an exaggerated notion of the 
negative side of holiness. They con- 
sider the “‘don’t’s” of religion. They 
learn all the precepts of God and the 
Church that say: “‘You must not do 
this or that.’’ They are satisfied to 


consider themselves holy as long as 
they never break any law. As far as 
they go, they are right, but they are 








missing a great deal. The second class 
comprises the individuals who think 
that holiness consists in the doing of 
things. External acts of religion are to 
them most important. They attend 
Mass frequently, say a great number 
of formal prayers, and perform many 
good deeds. At the same time they 
become very much attached to their 
own opinions and their own ways of 
doing things, and refuse to follow the 
instructions of the Church: In time 
of temptation they fall and think that . 
their good external acts will save them. 
To some extent they are right, but 
they do God and religion many in- 
justices. The third group of seekers 
after holiness follow the middle course. 
They not only refrain from evil but 
they do good. They pay attention to 
the laws which say ‘don’t’ and to 
the commandments and the counsels 
which say ‘‘do.” 

To-day’s Mass impresses upon us 
the two great aspects of holiness—the 
positive and the negative. It might 
be well for us to consider both the 
left and the right side, so that we may 
best steer a’ straight course to sanc- 
tity. For just as there are those-who 
oversimplify a difficult problem, so 
there are some who overcomplicate a 
simple situation. Wisdom and pru- 
dence usually steer between the two 
and study the difficult and easy side 
of every question. 


Negative Aspect of Holiness 


Next Sunday’s Mass is very closely 
allied with the Mass of to-day. Its 
theme is holiness. Perhaps, then, it 
will be good for us to spend our time 
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to-day on only one side of holiness— 


the negative side. It plays such an 
important réle in the holiness of every- 
one that it deserves a close considera- 
tion. We must ever keep in mind that 
this discussion is purely speculative, as 
we shall see that both sides of holiness 
must go hand in hand. Still, we are 
prone to think of sinlessness, avoid- 
ance of temptation and mortification, 
as strictly in the “don’t” column. A 
few thoughts about each and their re- 
lation to to-day’s Mass may prove 
helpful. 

A man is holy when he refuses to do 
anything which is forbidden. His life, 
then, is sinless because sin consists in 
doing something against the will of 
God. Should anyone be able to say 
that he has never sinned or that he 
intends ever to refrain from sin, he 
would be on the road to holiness. 
Sinlessness, then, is the characteristic 
of one who would be holy. Because of 
the weakness of our nature, we are 
prone to evil. A great deal of the 
struggle for heaven consists in keeping 
away from sin. Yet, we do not live 
in a vacuum. To be sure that we 
don’t fall into the pit means more than 
just avoiding it. Temptation is a 
factor in our lives and we must over- 
come it, if we are to be holy. 


How to Overcome Temptation 


In the Gospel of the Mass we see the 
Master Himself in the throes of tempta- 
tion. Temptation is something that 
is drawing a man towards evil. Christ 
is pictured to us as hungry and 
lonely. The tempter comes and tries 
to make Him do something wrong. 
We see that He overcame the devil by 
quoting to him the law of God. But 
His victory over Satan was more than 
a fidelity to law—more than an unwill- 
ingness to do a wrong deed. The Of- 








fertory and Communion versicles of 
the Mass remind us: “The Lord will 
overshadow thee with His shoulders 
and under His wings thou shalt trust: 
His truth shall compass thee with a 
shield.”’” His unwavering trust in the 
help that God gives to every human 
soul in time of trouble was a good act 
that brought Christ angels of consola- 
tion when the tempter had fled. 

So, although it might seem from a 
quick glance that triumph over tempta- 
tion is simply due to avoidance of 
evil, there are times when we must face 
temptation that is present. It may 
be impossible for us to run away. We 
bear in our very bodies the sources 
of temptation. We are foolish when we 
think that mere avoidance will always 
save us. We must build within our- 
selves and around ourselves a strong 
wall of confidence in the help of God. 
This act of confidence will bring from 
God the grace we need. To avoid is 
good, will help and is absolutely neces- 
sary for holiness, but alone it does not 
suffice. 


Practice of Mortification 


Because to-day is the first Sunday of 
Lent ard we received the ashes of the 
penitential season last Wediesday, 
we’ are reminded of another side of 
negative holiness. This is called morti- 
fication, and consists in abstaining 
from one thing or another. Mortifi- 
cation finds expression in many ways. 
The laws of the Lenten season place 
emphasis on fasting and abstinence. 
We are told in detail how much we 
must eat, what we may not eat, and 
at what time we may or may not take 
food. On certain days we are per- 
mitted to eat meat, on others meat is 
forbidden. 

It is true that we must obey the 
laws of fasting and abstinence, and in 
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so doing we avoid falling into sin. 
The Secret of the Mass brings this out 
very clearly. We pray thus: ‘We 
solemnly offer this sacrifice at the be- 
ginning of Lent, beseeching Thee, O 
Lord, that while we abstain from table 
feasting, we may also refrain from 
harmful pleasures.””’ Over and above 
the Lenten laws, there are many ways 
of practising mortification in the spirit 
,of the penitential season. St. Paul in 
the Epistle mentions a few. He 
speaks of patience. A patient man 
must restrain himself, must bridle his 
tongue and must control his temper. 
He enumerates a few more ways of 
keeping ourselves in check: in tribula- 
tion, in hardships, in distresses, in 
stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults; 
in labors, in sleepless nights, in fast- 
ings” (II Cor., vi. 4-5). 

To be holy, then, means the practice 
of mortification, the avoidance of 
things which are not necessarily evil 
in themselves but may get us into the 
habit of always giving in to ourselves. 
By mortification we train the will. 
Neither is mortification only negative. 
Although it may consist in the avoid- 
ance of something, it at the same time 
requires that we perform a good act. 
The Epistle makes this evident, as St. 
Paul after enumerating the negative 
aspects of mortification mentions: “‘. . . 
in long sufferings, in kindness, in the 
Holy Spirit, in uriaffected love, in the 


word of truth” (II Cor., vi. 7). To 
suffer over a long period of time, to be 
kind always, to love in a Christian 
manner, and to be truthful even in the 
face of punishments, all require posi- 
tive acts of virtue on the part of the 
one who would be holy. 


Conclusion 


Let us be satisfied to-day with a 
consideration of some of the negative 
aspects of holiness and their relation to 
the positive. The Mass of next Sun- 
day stresses more the positive side 
and shows how it depends on the 
negative. Our spiritual life must not 
be one-sided, leaning always one way 
and not the other. Otherwise we can- 
not be truly holy, since one side de- 
pends on the other and one may not be 
chosen to the exclusion of ‘the other. 
If we learn nothing else from to-day’s 
Mass, let us learn this: that we must 
restrain ourselves purposely at times 
so that, when temptation comes, we 
shall have trained our wills to be mas- 
ters of our bodies. At the same time 
let us never forget that negative holi- 
ness is good but not good enough. The 
Prayer of the Mass sums up a true phi- 
losophy of sanctity: ‘‘O God, who dost 
purify Thy Church by the yearly ob- 
servance of Lent, grant to us in Thine 
own family that whatever we try to 
gain by abstinence, we may follow up 
with good works.” ‘ 


Second Sunday of Lent 


Positive Holiness 


“God has not called us unto uncleanness but unto holiness’’ (I Thess., iv. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: 


Introduction: Holiness fundamentally con- 


sists in friendship with God. To be a 
friend means more than avoiding offense. 
We must “do” something. This is posi- 


tive holiness: that we not only avoid offend-— 

ing God but that we do something that is 

pleasing. 

I. Holiness must be positive. It finds ex- 
pression in prayer and good works. 
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II. Positive holiness expressed by prayer. 
(a) Mental and secret (Introit). 
(b) Vocal and public (Commun- 
ton). 
III. Holiness expressed in good works 
(a) Good thoughts (Gradual). 
(b) Good deeds. 
(1) Extras. 
(2) Ordinary (Epistle). 
Conclusion: Through holiness we increase 
our friendship with God. God has re- 
wards for His special friends. The Gospel 
is a good example. 


Holiness consists fundamentally in 
friendship with God. When a man 
is holy, he is pleasing to God and can 
say that he is God’s friend. When a 
man has fallen into sin, we say that he 
has lost the friendship of God. It is 
the duty and privilege of every indi- 
vidual to cultivate the friendship of 
the Almighty. This he can do in two 
ways: first, by avoiding what God 
has forbidden; secondly, by doing 
what God has commanded or advised. 

True friendship always means two 
things. We cannot say that someone 
is our friend because we have never 
harmed him in any way. Lack of of- 
fense does not necessarily spell friend- 
ship. It may be necessary as a basis 
for friendship, but it is not the real, 
true and lasting type that we usually 
think of. We think of a friend as 
someone who is interested in us and 
trying to find ways to please us. 

If we say that holiness is friendship 
with God, it must consist in something 
more than the avoidance of what of- 
fends Him. We must “‘do’’ something! 
Herein lies positive holiness: that a 
man always and everywhere finds 
ways of pleasing God. And while it is 
true that there are innumerable ways 
of pleasing God, for convenience we 
sum them up under two headings: 
prayer and good works. In these we 
find the backbone of positive holiness. 


Definition and Kinds of Prayer 


Prayer is the elevation of the mind 
and heart to God to praise Him, to 
thank Him and to petition Him. We 
like to praise our friends, and it makes 
them love us the more. Many 
friendships have been broken by in- 
gratitude. A grateful friend is always 
a joy. Friends expect, too, that if you 
are in need of help, you will turn to 
them and they will give it. Prayer, 
then, has all the requirements of a~ 
true expression of friendship for God. 
If we would increase our friendship 
with God—that is, become more holy 
—we must pray. 

There are two ways of praying. 
Both are equally pleasing to God. 
For some, mental prayer is the answer 
to the objection: ‘I don’t have time 
to be saying a lot of prayers.”’ In the 
busy world in which we live, it may be 
difficult for many (as it is difficult for 
all at times) to kneel down, clasp the 
hands, and open the mouth in prayer. 
But they can be recollected. They 
can see God in everything they do. 
They can marvel at His goodness or 
wisdom or beauty as expressed in the 
very task at hand. When we are in 
difficulties or temptations are crowd- 
ing in upon us, we can within the se- 
crets of our own minds breathe a plea 
for God’s help. The words of the 
Introit of to-day’s Mass are an exam- 
ple of the prayer of the mind: ‘‘De- 
liver us, O God of Israel, from all our 
tribulations. To Thee, O Lord, have I 
lifted up my soul; in Thee, O my 
God, I put my trust.’ Prayer is not 
always something formal. It may be 
very informal, as when a man speaks 
with his heart and mind to his friend, 
God. 

Unbelievers surround us on every 
side. There are times when an out- 
ward manifestation of prayer might 
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cause harm to religion. Shall we re- 
fuse to pray at all because of that? 
We must remember the value of men- 
tal and secret prayer. When God is 
ridiculed and blasphemed by wicked 
or thoughtless individuals, we can 
try to make up for the irreverence by 
recalling to mind the greatness and 
the sanctity of the Almighty and by 
thinking words of praise and. thanks- 
giving for God’s goodness. 


Vocal and Public Prayer 


Besides offering prayers in the pri- 
vacy of our own minds, there are many 
opportunities for us to use the God- 
given power of speech in prayer. We 
pray to God in this way, when we re- 
cite formal prayers or vocally express 
ourselves in prayer. This type of 
praying finds a place in the life of each 
of us in one form or another. It may 
take the form of our morning or eve- 
ning prayers. Most Catholics have a 
set of prayers that they are accus- 
tomed to say at their bedside each 
morning and again at night. Besides 
thanking God for His protection dur- 
ing the day or night, we may recite a 
few of the prayers that we learned as 
children. This is vocal prayer, wherein 
we open our mouths in praise, thanks- 
giving and supplication. 

The most perfect form of vocal 
prayer is the Mass. The priest says 
some of the prayers in a loud voice, 
some in a subdued voice, and still 
others in a whispered voice. But in 
every case he uses the organs of 
speech. You, the co-offerers of the 
sacrifice, may join with the priest in 
this great prayer to God by silently 
following the Mass in your missals. 
Over and above the praying of the 
Mass, there are other forms of vocal 
prayer well known to all. You have op- 
portunities to offer vocal prayers to God 


by attendance at novenas, by the say- 
ing of the Rosary and responding to 
the Litanies. One of the most common 
forms of vocal prayer takes on the 
dress of music, when men, women 
and children join together in singing 
the praises of their everlasting Friend. 

Prayer, then, is a positive way of 
showing our love for God, and is one 
of the main roads that leads to holi- 
ness. Whether it be mental or vocal, 
private or public, it is prayer. A com- 
bination of the two will keep us close to 
God, and cause our friendship to grow 
strong. This is holiness. The Com- 
munion of the Mass may be mentioned 
here: “Understand my cry: hearken 
to the voice of my prayer, O my King 
and my God: for to Thee will I pray, 
O Lord” (Ps. v.). 


Exercise of Charity 


There is a trite but true saying: 
“Actions speak louder than words.”’ 
If we would win the love of another, 
or having won it make it stronger, we 
must think well of him and do good to 
him. We have all met the type of 
person who is constantly talking but 
does nothing. We have also seen some 
whose actions are a constant lie to 
their high-sounding words. Good 
works play an important réle in mak- 
ing a man holy. These good works 
may take two forms: good thoughts 
and good deeds. The Prayer of the 
Mass makes this clear: ““O God, who 
seest how weak we are, guard our in- 
terior and exterior life, that our body 
may be defended against adversity 
and our mind cleansed of evil 
thoughts.”’ 


Good Thoughts 


It is good for us to think well of 
others. In the words of the Gradual: 
“Blessed are they that keep judgment 
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and do justice at all times.’’ Negative 
holiness tells us that we must not 
think evil of our neighbor. Positive 
holiness commands that we think well 
of him. Negative holiness says that 
we may not indulge. in wicked and im- 
pure thoughts; positive holiness would 
have us think good and pure thoughts. 
The mind has a way of making many 
enemies. Most friendships that are 
broken by words have been weakened 
by thoughts. To be holy, then, we 
should cultivate good thinking, holy, 
pious, pure and loving. God or our 
neighbor may be the object of the 
thought, but in both instances we shall 
be doing a good work. 


Good Deeds 


Everyone knows that a good man 
does good things. Each and every 
day presents opportunities for us to do 
something good as well as to avoid 
something evil. Positive holiness stres- 
ses good deeds. Such may assume the 
form of extra works over and above 
the ordinary tasks of the day. The 
corporal works of mercy are examples 
of good acts that we may perform. 
We may feed someone who is hungry 
or clothe the naked. We may console 
a friend who has been afflicted or visit 
the sick. There are so many ways of 
doing good for the love of God. 

But someone may say: “I am very 
busy all day and have no time for ex- 
tra things. How can I perform good 
deeds and grow in holiness?” The 
answer to this question is simple. 
Every act we perform, though we do it 
every day as a part of our work, can be 


a good act that helps us to sanctity. 
This is what is meant by the sanctifi- 
cation of our daily tasks. Life can 
become a constant stream of good 
deeds, pleasing to God and meriting 
heaven. St. Paul in the Epistle of 
to-day’s Mass expresses this thought: 
“You ought to walk and to please 
God, as indeed you are walking’’ 
(I Thess., iv. 1). We walk with God 
and please Him, when everything we 
do is for His honor and glory. The 
simple tasks of every day become 
bricks in the house of holiness that we 
are building. 


Conclusion 


Prayer and good works, then, are 
positive ways of being holy and of 
growing in holiness. Holiness, as we 
have seen, is growth in the friendship 
of God. The Gospel of the Mass gives 
a glimpse of the rewards that come to 
the special friends of God. Although 
there were twelve Apostles, and Christ 
loved them all, three must have shown 
special affection for the Master— 
Peter, James and John. They grew 
ever stronger in His friendship, and 
He rewarded them by taking them up 
to the mountain and there giving them 
a slight foresight of heaven. If we be 
faithful, good and holy, we too shall 
receive the reward that God has prom- 
ised to His friends. The Tract of the 
Mass is a fitting summary of our du- 
ties: “Give glory to God, for He is 
good: for His mercy endureth for- 
ever. Who shall declare the powers of 
the Lord? Who shall set forth all His 
praises?” (Ps. xxiv). 
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Mitigated Millenarism 
Condemned 


In recent times repeated! requests 
have been submitted to the Supreme 
Congregation of the Holy Office for 
an opinion on the systenf of ‘“Mitigated 
Millenarism,’’ which teaches that 
Christ will come visibly to reign upon 
this earth before the final judgment, 
whether before or subsequent to the 
resurrection of many of the just. 

Having discussed the matter in 
plenary session on Wednesday, July 
19, 1944, the Eminent and Most Rev- 
erend Cardinals, appointed for the 
guardianship of matters of faith and 
morals, after receiving the report of 
the Reverend Consultors, decreed 
that the system of mitigated Mille- 
narism may not be safely taught. 

On the following day, July 20 of this 
same year, His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII, -in an Audience granted to the 
Most Excellent Assessor of the Holy 
Office, approved this response and 
ordered it to be published (Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XXXVI, 212). 


Special Commission for the 
Supervision of the Education of 
Religious 


In order that the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious may be able to dis- 
charge more efficaciously and fruitfully 
the office entrusted to it by Canon 251, 
the Holy Father in an Audience 
granted to the undersigned Secretary 
on January 24, 1944, deigned to ap- 
prove with apostolic authority the 
erection and constitution within the 
same Congregation of a special Com- 


mission of suitable men which is to 
handle all questions and affairs refer- 
ring in any way to the religious and 
clerical training, and to the literary 
and scientific and professional educa- 
tion of aspirants and novices and junior 
sodalists of all Religious Orders and 
Societies living in common without 
vows. 

The special duties of the constituted 
Commission will be as follows: 

(a) to define and describe the car- 
dinal criteria and peculiar characteris- 
tics according to which the training and 
education of Religious should be con- 
ducted; 

(b) to take cognizance of the ordi- 
nances issued by Superiors and Chap- 
ters in matters pertaining to education 
and training; also to inspect and ap- 
prove reports submitted on this matter 
by Superiors or by Apostolic Visitors. 

The Commission will be convoked 
into ordinary or extraordinary, plenary 
or partial sessions, according as the 
nature and importance of the business 
to be transacted seem to suggest. The 
sessions will be held under the presi- 
dency and direction of the Secretary of 
the Sacred Congregation. Discussions 
and decisions will be reported duly in 
the “acts.” 

It will be the duty of the officials of 
the Sacred Congregation to collect, 
arrange and suitably prepare all mat- 
ters which are to be handled by the 
Commission, or which are to be sub- 
mitted for the study and examination 
of individual members of the Commis- 
sion or of experts. It will be also the 
duty of these officials to preserve in the 
archives the acts and documents per- 
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taining to this Commission, to attend 
to the execution of the decisions under 
the guidance and authority of the 
president, and to deduce to practice 
and expedite other things pertaining to 
their appointed task. ~ 

All things contrary, even those 
worthy of special mention, notwith- 
standing. 

Issued at Rome from the offices of 
the Sacred Congregation on the day of 
the month and year above-mentioned. 


Fr. L. H. Pasetrro, Secretary . 


P. ARCADIUS LARRAONA, C.M.F., 
Undersecretary. 


Canonization of Blessed Francisca 
Xaveria Cabrini 


After three committees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites had reported on 
the heroic virtues of Mother Cabrini, 
and the authenticity of two unques- 
tionable miracles wrought through her 
intercession had been established, this 
Servant of God was solemnly beatified 
in the Vatican Basilica on November 
13, 1938. As reports of new miracles 
worked through her intercession con- 
tinued to be received, the cause of her 
canonization was resumed on June 21, 
1939. Three other committees of the 
Sacred Congregation having passed 
favorably on the new evidence, offi- 
cial approval for the resumption of the 
cause was given on June 20, 1943. 
The final question as to whether two 
undoubted miracles had been worked 
through her intercession in the inter- 
val since her beatification remained for 
decision. On January 11, 1944, Car- 
dinal Alexander Verde proposed this 
dubium for discussion in General Con- 
gregation, in the presence of the Holy 
Father. The Cardinals, Officials and 
Consultors voted unanimously in the 
affirmative, but the Holy Father with- 
held his acquiescence until he had an 
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opportunity of devoting himself to 
more urgent prayer. He selected the 
First Sunday of Lent as the day on 
which he would render his decision. 

Having summoned the Most Rev- 
erend Cardinal Alexander Verde, Pon- 
ens of the cause, Cardinal Salotti, Pre- 
fect of the Sacred Congregation, Rev- 
erend Salvatore Natucci, Promoter 
General of the Faith, and the Secretary 
of the Sacred.Congregation, His Holi- 
ness offered up the Most Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and then decreed: 
“The solemn canonization of the 
Blessed Francisca Xaveria Cabrini may 
be safely proceeded with.’ He ordered 
this decree to be duly promulgated and 
entered into the acts of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites (Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XXXVI, 215-216). 


Declaration Regarding the 
Conferring of the Apostolic 
Blessing 

The Pontificale Romanum prescribes 
the rite and formula for the imparting 
of the Apostolic Blessing with plenary 
indulgence after Solemn Mass by Pa- 
triarchs, Primates, Archbishops and 
Bishops. A doubt had arisen as to 
whether Cardinals in imparting the 
Apostolic Blessing should use this rite 
and formula both in Urbe and extra 
Urbem. The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites has issued the following answer in 
solution of this doubt: ‘‘Extra Urbem, 
in the affirmative. Jn Urbe, the case 
cannot arise, since on account of the 
presence of the Supreme Pontiff the 
faculty of imparting the Apostolic 
Blessing is granted to no one” (Acta 
A post. Sedis, XXXVI, 221). 

New Indulgences Granted for 

Recital of Ejaculation, 
“Thy Will Be Done!”’ 


In an Audience granted to the Car- 
dinal Major Penitentiary on May 20 
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of this year the Holy Father, gladly 
acquiescing to the request of numerous 
priests, granted the following indul- 
gences: (1) a partial indulgence of 500 
days to all the faithful who, in the 
adversities of this life, trustfully raise 
their minds to God, and recite piously 
or at least with contrite heart Our 
Lord’s words: ‘Thy will be done!’ 
(2) A plenary indulgence on the usual 
conditions may be gained by those who 
devoutly recite this prayer daily for a 
month (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXXVI, 
222). 


Recent Pontifical Appointments 


The July issue of the Acta A postolicz 
Sedis (XXXVI, pp. 225 sqq.) contains 
a list of all the clergy upon whom papal 
dignities have been conferred in recent 
years. The following American priests 
have been named Domestic Prelates of 
His Holiness: - the Right Reverend 
Monsignori Joseph A. McCaffrey, 
James J. Brown, Francis M. Fagan, 
Thaddeus W. Tierney, Joseph F. Flan- 
nelly, Charles J. Finnegan, Edward 
Dargin, Henry O’Carroll, Joseph A. 
Farrell, Gaetano Arcese (Archdiocese 
of New York); James F. Enright, 
George T. Rockett, John G. Bishop 
(Diocese of St. Augustine); Louis 
Curtis Tiernan (Diocese of Kansas 
City); George A. Meyer, Matthew F. 
McEvoy, R. R. Atkielski, Joseph Led- 
erer, Farrell P. Reilly, Edward Joseph 
Kersting, William M. Mahoney, 


George B. Radandt, John J. Shana- 
han, Rudolph Kielpinski, Joseph Knit- 
ter, Bernard M. Kobelinski, William H. 
Eggers (Archdiocese of Milwaukee); 


Louis J. Miller (Diocese of Pueblo); 
William Klinkhammer, Moses Dufault 
(Diocese of Crookston); Louis D. 
Berube (Diocese of Ogdensburg); John 
Baptist Scheper (Diocese of Little 
Rock); Peter Engel (Diocese of Belle- 
ville); John J. Sheerin (Diocese of 
Paterson); Edward J. Quinn, Wil- 
liam J. Anthony, Joseph A. Tieken, 
John H. Schwartz, Eugene A. Davis, 
Bernard J. Beckmeyer (Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati); Frederick O. Beck, 
Thomas A. Flynn, Joseph Jacobi, 
James T. Lockwood (Archidocese of 
San Antonio); Walter Carroll (Diocese 
of Pittsburgh). 

The following have been appointed 
Privy Chamberlains of His Holiness: 
Very Rev. Msgri. Robert McCormick, 
John Scally, George G. Murdock, 
Walter P. Kellenberg, John J. Harti- 
gan, John J. McCafferty, Valentine F. 
Snyder (Archdiocese of New York); 
Edward V. McCullough (Diocese of 
Dallas); August Fussenegger, Thomas 
Kilfoil, Leonard Wernsing (Diocese 
of Indianapolis); Edward Rodenkirch, 
William Groessel (Archidocese of Mil- 
waukee); Joseph Hewetson, Walter 
Henry Hill, William F. Louis (Diocese 
of Paterson); Joseph C. Feldkamp, 
Edwin A. Hemmen, Joseph M. Hof- 
linger, Joseph A. Murray (Diocese of 
Little Rock); Francis A. Biendl, 
Francis Gressle, James F. McNary, 
Charles E. Spence, (Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati); James T. Lyng (Diocese 
of Ogdensburg); Anthony F. Drozd, 
John L. Morkovsky (Archdiocese of 
San Antonio); John J. Shanley (Dio- 
cese of Paterson). 








Book Rebiews 


Ascetics.—A fine text for the seminary 
course in Ascetical Theology has appeared 
in Dr. Parente’s 270-page book ‘“The Ascetical 
Life.”1 The matter is divided into three 
parts with the titles of General Ascetics, 
Special Ascetics, and Amplification of Several 
Questions for Additional Reading. The first 
part has some excellent chapters on the 
Christian life, the nature of Christian per- 
fection, the obligation of tending to per- 
fection, and the common means of attaining 
it. The second part treats of the three ways 
or degrees of perfection. There are two 
fine chapters on ‘‘Mortification and Penances”’ 
and ‘“‘Temptations” after the purgative way; 
a treatise on the “Practice and Acquisition 
of Virtues’’ after the illuminative way; and 
three special chapters on the “Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost,” the ‘‘Discernment of Spirits,” 
and “Scruples and Spiritual Direction” after 
the unitive way. The third part of the book 
has treatises on the meaning of asceticism, the 
love of God in the spiritual life, the univer- 
sality of the obligation of tending to per- 
fection, the state of perfection, spiritual 
reading, meditation and particular examen, 
asceticism-mysticism-quietism, and retreats. 
There are finally a good bibliography and 
index. 

This book is evidently the fruit of years 
of enlightened pedagogy. The print is sur- 
prisingly large; all important paragraphs 
are numbered for ready reference; the style 
is as succinct as clarity of treatment will 
allow. There is an excellent exposition of 
terms, delineating their etymology and the 
important distinctions (so often overlooked) 
of the apparent discrepancies between some 
of our modern terminology and that of 
patristic and medieval works. 

Compactness of style, however, does not 
prevent the author from using good imagery 
where necessary, as in this passage on the 
wonderful effects of contemplation: ‘‘Con- 
templation is the prayer of a perfect soul. 
Such a soul is like a well-tuned instrument 
which at the slightest touch renders a perfect 

1 The Ascetical Life. By Pascal P. Parente, 


S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 1944). 


tone with overtones and harmonics that 
linger on and blend softly in a beautiful 
harmony. A simple word, a single thought, 
are enough to stir the soul to a profound and 
devout contemplation, the effects of which are 
felt for hours and for days” (p. 148, § 169). 

There is a compelling simplicity in passages 
like this: “St. Thomas defines the fruits of 
the Holy Ghost as ‘any virtuous deeds in 
which one delights.’ The fruits, therefore, 
differ from the virtues and from the gifts 
themselves in the same way as an act differs 
from the faculty from which it was elicited. 
The virtue is the branch producing the fruit. 
The fruits are considered not so much an 
effect of virtue, which could be more or less 
pleasant, but the fruit of it, which under the 
motion of the Holy Ghost has reached its 
maturity and is sweet and ripe. In the very 
beginning the practice of virtue imposes 
sacrifice and mortification and is often dis- 
agreeable to our nature. The acquired habit 
brings facility and joy, and this is a fruit of 
the Holy Ghost’ (p. 160, § 182). 

Sincere praise is due the author’s prac- 
ticality in stressing some important dis- 
tinctions that are occasionally lost sight of 
by well-meaning but little-instructed persons. 
Among such distinctions we might mention 
the fact that, although all are bound to per- 
fection, not all are bound to do always the 
more perfect thing (pp. 25-27); a truly holy 
life is a cheerful life (p. 27); although it is 
most helpful to draw up and adhere to a 
personal rule of life, yet one’s devotion to it 
must possess sufficient flexibility “to make 
allowance for human inconstancy and the 
exceptions and changes demanded either by 
charity or by unforeseen circumstances’’ 
(p. 65, § 67). 

A practical note of warning is sounded also 
in §79 on page 74: “The spiritual director 
himself may become guilty of fatal mistakes 
in the direction of souls on the way of per- 
fection. The most common one consists in 
applying to all souls without discrimination 
the same standard of rules and means of per- 
fection, for the same duration of time for 
all.... Only quacks pretend to cure all with 
the same medicine.” 
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Against the absolute rule that everyone 
striving for perfection needs a spiritual 
director constantly, Dr. Parente writes: 
“Obviously beginners and those who have 
entered the mystical way need spiritual 
direction. Otherwise the need of a director 
varies greatly with individuals” (p. 64, § 65). 

Lest anyone fall into the error, so common 
with beginners, of believing that he can be- 
come perfect in a short time, the author re- 
minds him: ‘However, no one ever graduates 
from this school (of perfection) during his 
life, because his work is never entirely com- 
pleted. All spiritual perfection is always 
progressive, always relative, never absolute 
and complete. Graduation day for everyone 
in the school of perfection is the day of death 
and judgment” (p. 211, § 243). 

The value of this book for use in seminaries 
is enhanced by the fact that Father Parente 
stresses in several places and treats from 
various angles the truth that a priest is 
bound, by his very state in life, to even a 
higher perfection than that of a Religious! 
This obligation is treated in the first part of 
the book under the obligation of tending to 
perfection (pp. 44-46, § 48); and is given a 
fuller exposition in the third part of the book 
in the course of the chapter on the state of 
perfection (pp. 217-220, §§ 252-254). 

Throughout the book the author makes 
constant use of Sacred Scripture and the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church to prove 
his points. Sometimes more can be explained 
by one classic phrase of one of the Saints 
than we could hope to accomplish in a whole 
treatise; and when the phrase would suffer 
either in meaning or in stylistic beauty by 
translation, Father Parente gives the original 
Latin in the footnote. For example, note 22 
on page 196: ‘‘Fecerunt itaque civitates duas 
amores duo: terrenam scilicet amor sui 
usque ad contemptum Dei, celestem vero 
amor Dei usque ad contemptum sui” (St. 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei). There is a fine 
quotation from St. Bernard (De Diligendo 
Deo, I, 1) on page 198: ‘“Vultis ergo a me 
audire, quare et quomodo diligendus sit 
Deus? Et ego: causa diligendi Deum, 
Deus est; modus, sine modo diligere.”’ 

The reader of this review will ask how 
Parente’s book compares with Tanquerey’s 
“The Spiritual Life.” Tanquerey’s book 
may be likened to a grand and exquisite pal- 
ace, with courts and halls and chambers and 
Parente’s work is an artistically 


museums. 


drawn ground-plan to the palace. By study- 
ing the ground-plan first, it becomes fairly 
easy to find one’s way about the palace. 

In one or the other place the phrasing 
might be improved. “It is a dogma of faith 
that the final perseverance, on which our 
eternal salvation depends, must be obtained 
by prayer and good works from God.” It 
would be clearer to say ‘‘must be obtained from 
God by prayer and good works” (pp. 47-48). 
On page 101, § 114, we read: ‘“‘When God is 
said to tempt man, as He did with Abraham, 
He does so to try and strengthen his faith.’’ 
It seems the last part should read: “. . . to 
try and to strengthen his faith.” 

At the end of his treatises on the general 
means of perfection, the author states that 
several other means might be added to his 
list, such as the exercise of the good intention 
before every action, the exercise of the 
presence of God, the sanctification of our 
social relations (p. 66, § 70). But the author 
dispenses with any treatment of them with 
the words: ‘‘We regard all these as necessary 
parts of a truly spiritual life, but they are 
rather the fruit of the other general and 
special means of perfection. A person who 
is a man of prayer will of necessity remain 
in the presence of God, refer everything he 
does to a supernatural end, and sanctify his 
social relations.’”” We agree with this state- 
ment because it is theoretically correct; but 
it is to be regretted that there was not at 
least a brief consideration given on each of 
these points, because they are so fundamental 
and helpful from a practical standpoint. 
While it is true that a man of prayer will 
practise these means of perfection, it is also 
true that the exercise of these fundamentals 
will help considerably to make one a man of 
prayer. Making ourselves men of prayer is 
our spiritual goal; the good intention and 
the presence of God are means of reaching 
that goal. A book for beginners should 
stress means so important and fundamental 
as these. 

We shall eagerly await Father Parente’s 
second volume of spiritual theology treating 
of mysticism, which he promises to publish 
subsequently under the title of ‘“‘The Mystical 
Life.” 

CLEMENT. C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Companion to New Testament.—The zeal 
and labors of an increasing number of Catho- 
lic scholars in our times, who aim to excite 
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interest in the Sacred Scriptures and to pro- 
mote a knowledge and love of them among 
the faithful in the United States and all 
English-speaking countries, have. combined 
to make one of the most remarkable and en- 
couraging religious movements of the present 
generation. It is a timely progress in a new 
direction, for which we were hardly ready 
before comparatively recent years. A mere 
glance at the record makes this statement 
clear. 

The manifold activities and gigantic enter- 
prises of the American Catholic clergy and 
laity have indeed for long been the wonder 
and admiration of the Church the world 
over. To be reminded of this, one needs only 
to reflect on our great numbers, our churches 
and schools, our monasteries and convents, 
our charities and missions, our unparalleled 
organization and unremitting energy through- 
out the length and breadth of our vast terri- 
tory, and far beyond it to foreign lands. It 
is not too much to say that for a practical 
manifestation of Christianity and its fruit- 
fulness there is nothing in all the history of 
the Church that surpasses, as to period of 
time and mass of accomplishment, the record 
of Catholics in America. This country is 
unique among the nations of the world for big 
business and incredible achievement, and 
American Catholics have exhibited analogous 
characteristics as regards their faith and re- 
ligion. 

But since neither individuals nor groups 
can do everything at one and the same time, 
it is doubtless due to our preoccupation with 
practical matters in the United States—with 
preaching the Gospel, spreading the faith, 
converting sinners, making converts, adminis- 
tering the Sacraments, building churches and 
schools, and the like—that the more scholarly 
and scientific aspects of our religion have not 
received the attention they deserve and are 
now getting. Now, with the faith so widely 
diffused and practised and our institutions so 
well and firmly established, we can afford to 
give our minds and thoughts to subjects and 
things of a more intellectual nature, and to 
study and reflect upon the foundation and di- 
vine sources of the spiritual and supernatural 
life which we are privileged to live and enjoy. 

Thus it is that Holy Scripture and the 


many sciences and branches of knowledge 
connected with it are receiving more and more 
attention in this country as the years go by. 
At last the repeated directions and exhorta- 
tions of recent Supreme Pontiffs regarding 
these vital subjects are bearing rich fruits 
among us. We have now a well-equipped 
army of scholars occupying posts of sacred 
learning throughout the land who are leaving 
their impress upon their students and the 
clergy in general, who are stimulating new 
interest in the written and oral Word of God 
among the laity, and are bequeathing in fixed 
form the harvest of their learning and labors 
to coming generations. 

Among these tireless and fruitful workers 
and promoters of sacred learning for both the 
clergy and the laity, Dr. Steinmueller holds a 
prominent place. His ‘‘Companion to Scrip- 
ture Studies’? in three volumes is already 
widely known and used in North and South 
America. And now he and Madame Kathyrn 
Sullivan of Manhattanville College, New 
York City, have collaborated to condense and 
popularize that former work for the use of 
Catholic students and for the educated laity 
in general. This first volume on the New 
Testament! will be followed by a similar one 
on the Old Testament. Here we are given 
in clear, practical, up-to-date, and compara- 
tively brief form all that high school and 
college students or other instructed Catholic 
lay persons ought to need for a substantial 
understanding of the New Testament. The 
volume has eleven well-arranged and very 
interesting chapters, beginning with an In- 
troduction to the New Testament and ter- 
minating with a discussion of some of the 
problems of that greatest of all books. In 
addition to the large amount of useful knowl- 
edge compressed into this one volume, there 
is given at the end a very valuable list of 
books recommended for reading and covering 
more than a dozen pages. A good alphabeti- 
cal index and three maps complete the work. 
This treatise is sure to reach a large circle of 
students and readers. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


1A Companion to the New Testament. By 
John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., S.Scr.L., and 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. (Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 








